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ANALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT RECORDS 
AN EMERGING PROFESSION 


WILLIAM JEROME WILSON 


URS, in truth, is a “paper civiliza- 
() tion.’”’ On that substance we de- 
pend, even since the advent of 
the radio, for most of our mass communi- 
cations and nearly all our permanent rec- 
ords. Some hold that the European in- 
vention of printing might almost as well 
be called the invention of paper—that 
the use of type had been tried and dis- 
carded probably many times before and 
that it finally “caught on” in the middle 
of the fifteenth century because a plenti- 
ful supply of paper just then became 
available. At any rate, by now we are in- 
extricably entangled in our reams and 
ribbons of paper, and sometimes we hear 
complaints that it is slowly choking us to 
death—that our civilization, built on this 
fragile substance, will ultimately die of 
it. To repeat this theory is not, of course, 
to subscribe to it. 

In recent years it is the mountains of 
government paper that have aroused spe- 
cial concern. The problem becomes par- 
ticularly severe in times of war. During 
World War I the Hoover Food Adminis- 
tration required monthly reports from all 
licensed businesses and found itself 
swamped with papers which it could not 
possibly examine, so that after May 1, 


1918, the policy was abandoned.* But 
that was only a small flurry in compari- 
son with what happened in World War 
II. The output of paper work by govern- 
ment agencies during this emergency has 
become fantastic. Federal records now in 
existence approximate 16,000,000 cubic 
feet—some say 18,000,c00—and the an- 
nual increment is estimated at 1,000,000. 
With the close of hostilities the rate of 
increase has begun to lessen, but not to 
the point of negligibility. What to do 
with official papers will apparently be a 
problem for a long time to come. 


STATUTORY CONTROLS OVER GOVERN- 
MENT RECORDS 


On seven separate occasions within the 
last dozen years the Congress of the 
United States has taken legislative cog- 
nizance of one or another aspect of the 
problem of government records.’ 


*Simon Litman, Prices and Price Control in 
Great Britain and the United States during the World 
War (Carnegie Endowment for Internationa! Peace, 
Division of Economics and History, “Preliminary 
Economic Studies of the War,” No. 19 [New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1920]), p. 216. 

* For the previous piecemeal legislation on this 
subject from about 1850 onward, including the 
General Disposal Act of 1889, under which the 
National Archives operated down to 1939, see 
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In 1934 the National Archives Act provided 
for the staffing of a $14,000,000 archival estab- 
lishment, and authorized the Archivist of the 
United States to take custody of some official 
records and destroy or dispose of others, always 
with the concurrence of the government agency 
concerned and subject to the approval of Con- 
gress. 

In 1935 the Federal Register Act arranged 
for the daily publication of proclamations, ex- 
ecutive orders, and other government regula- 
tions of general interest and applicability. This 
was not, of course, a matter of disposing of rec- 
ords, but rather of giving prompt official pub- 
licity to those which need it. 

In 1939 what is commonly called the Disposi- 
tion Act prescribed that any agency desiring to 
dispose of unneeded records should submit de- 
scriptive lists, with samples, to the Archivist, 
who in turn would submit them to Congress for 
approval. 

In 1940 a short act authorized records to be 
microfilmed for preservation and permitted the 
photographic films or copies to be used as legal 
evidence, even after the paper originals had 
been destroyed to save space. 

In 1942 the Federal Reports Act required the 
Bureau of the Budget to review for statistical 
and administrative adequacy, and to approve in 
advance of public use, every questionnaire or 
report form used by any government agency in 
dealing with ten or more persons or companies. 
One object of this review and clearance was to 
improve the quality of government forms, but 
another and very definite object was to reduce 
their number. 

In 1943 what is known as the Disposal Act 
repealed the enactments of 1939 and 1940, in- 
corporated their salient provisions, and added 
two new instruments to the archival repertory. 
In the first place, it allowed certain types of ma- 
terial, such as surplus stocks of printed matter 
and duplicate copies of correspondence, to be 
disposed of by an agency without prior approval 
of the National Archives or of Congress. Since 
this was done by exempting these and similar 
types from the definition of records as used in 
the Act, it has become customary to refer to 
such materials as “‘nonrecord.” In the second 
place, it allowed an agency not merely to sub- 
mit “disposal lists” for unwanted records al- 


Henry P. Beers, “Historical Development of the 
Records Disposal Policy of the Federal Government 
Prior to 1934,” American Archivist, VII (1944), 
181-201. 


ready on hand, but also “disposal schedules.” 
The latter are designed to cover records which 
are still accumulating and for all of which, both 
those on hand and those still to be created, the 
agency desires disposal authorization. 

In 1945 an amendment to the Disposal Act 
allowed the Archivist on his own initiative to 
submit to Congress disposal schedules covering 
certain groups and types of records that are 
found in many or all agencies of the govern- 
ment. It is understood that this authority will 
be used to cover in a comprehensive and uni- 
form way the so-called “housekeeping records,” 
namely, the fiscal, budgeting, personnel, and 
other similar types which are practically the 
same in character and significance from one 
agency to another. Housekeeping records are 
commonly thought to constitute a quarter of the 
total paper accumulations of the government. 
The great majority of them are forms. 


All things considered, this is an im- 
pressive record of achievement. Since 
1934 the national legislature has pro- 
vided a home for the government’s im- 
portant records, a systematic method of 
eliminating its unimportant or temporar- 
ily important records, a central medium 
for publicizing regulations and orders, 
and drastic controls on the production 
and use of forms, which probably con- 
stitute more than half of the paper out- 
put of the federal government. More- 
over, the program, or series of programs, 
is generally constructive and regulatory, 
not obstructiveor prohibitive. Itsaimis to 
control the flood of forms and other pa- 
pers, not to do away with them. In the 
fairy story, when the coffee mill began 
grinding salt continuously, the king 
threw it into the sea. Not so the Ameri- 
can Congress when it beheld the grist of 
records that the government agencies 
were producing. 


PROFESSIONAL ANALYSTS OF 
GOVERNMENT RECORDS 


Within the framework of these five 
enactments (those of 1939 and 1940 hav- 
ing been superseded) something in the 
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nature of a new profession is taking form. 
It goes by various names, such as “rec- 
ords management,” “records administra- 
tion,” “records evaluation,” “records 
disposition.” Of them all, perhaps the 
favorite term is “records analysis,’’ chief- 
ly because there is always an analytical 
and selective process involved. Intellec- 
tual choices have to be made continually. 
In general, what shall be kept and what 
thrown away? Specifically, which files 
will repay the effort and expense of mi- 
crofilming and which not? Which docu- 
ments need to appear in the Federal Reg- 
ister and which may be merely recorded 
with the Division of the Federal Register, 
at the National Archives, for reference? 
What public reporting forms and ques- 
tionnaires shall be authorized for use? 
What retention period will suffice for the 
various types of housekeeping records, 
including purchases, leases, sales, and all 
those financial accounts—personally vi- 
tal but historically monotonous and un- 
interesting—which the government 
keeps with its millions of soldiers, sailors, 
and civilian employees? Such questions 
must be constantly asked and answered, 
and it is not surprising that government 
agencies in setting up positions for this 
sort of work have tended to call them 
“analysts.”’ An impression prevails, also, 
that the agencies have found “analyst” 
to be one of those “‘magic words” in deal- 
ing with the Civil Service Commission 
and have thought that higher salary 
classifications might be allowed and a 
better quality of incumbent secured if the 
job descriptions were put through for 
“records analyst.”’ This is not guile, but 
strategy. 

Some will arise to inquire, usually in 
all good nature but occasionally with 
acrimony, whether records analysis dif- 
fers in any essential respect from the an- 
cient and honorable profession of archi- 
vist. Are not archives collections of rec- 


ords, predominantly of governmental 
records, and have these not always been 
selected for their presumed historical sig- 
nificance and arranged and organized on 
intellectual principles? The question is 
justified. The modern analysis of records 
is an outgrowth of the older archivism 
and ultimately may prove to be merely 
a stage in the evolution of that science or 
art. If so, some will demand, ‘‘Why all 
the fuss?” There is only one answer, 
namely, that in tracing out courses of 
development it is often hard to decide 
when a shift in emphasis becomes a 
change in principle. The decision is espe- 
cially difficult if, as in the present case, 
the evolution is still in process and the 
earlier and the later stages are found to 
coexist—often in the same country, at 
times in the same institution, and occa- 
sionally in the unadjusted thinking even 
of the same individual. 

“We have no problems such as you 
suggest,” observes the official archivist of 
a state not far from the District of Co- 
lumbia, “since none of our material is 
later than the year 1865, thank God!” 
That certainly makes it easier. Very sim- 
ilar is the situation in most South Amer- 
ican countries, where the existing archi- 
val establishments contain little except 
records dating from the colonial period 
before the wars of independence.’ Under 
such circumstances archivists tend to be- 
come hoarders, and the farther back in 
point of time their interest extends, the 
more that tendency is intensified. From 
the remote centuries, historians have 
been wont to treasure every scrap of 
written record, on wood, stone, silk, 
papyrus, or skin. In the proliferous pres- 
ent, all this is changed. It is like the shift 
from an economics of scarcity to an eco- 


3See minutes of the Interagency Records Ad- 
ministration Conference, October 27, 1944 (mimeo- 
graphed), reporting an address by Solon J. Buck, 
“The Archival Situation in the Latin American 
Countries.” 
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nomics of plenty. New conditions prevail 
and new principles come into play. More 
records are now created, both in govern- 
ment and elsewhere, than can imaginably 
be saved or than would ever be used if 
they were saved. Many must be plowed 
under, and the problem becomes one of 
intelligent selection. 

Though World War IT has greatly in- 
creased the problem of governmental pa- 
pers, it has also made two major contri- 
butions toward a solution. Neither was 
aimed primarily at records as such, but 
each has noticeably affected the prin- 
ciples of their analysis. One was the pro- 
gram for the writing of war histories un- 
der government sponsorship and at gov- 
ernment expense. The other was the pro- 
gram for systematizing the vast quanti- 
ties of statistical economic data assem- 
bled by government agencies during the 
war. As it happens, both these programs 
have been carried on under the general 
direction of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which in recent years has tended to be- 
come a central point of control over the 
federal executive mechanism. 


PROGRAM FOR THE WRITING OF 
WAR HISTORIES 


The program of war histories was a 
matter of special interest to the late 
President Roosevelt, who signed a letter 
on March 4, 1942, asking the director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to initiate it. 
An Advisory Committee on Records of 
War Administration was accordingly 
formed for the co-ordination and general 
direction of the work. Within the bureau 
was set up a Committee on War Records 
Section, later known more simply as the 
War Records Section. Thereupon, each 
significant emergency agency, as well as 
each old-line agency doing important 
emergency work, was encouraged to ap- 
point a small staff of historians to write 








up the story of its contribution to the 
war. About forty agencies did so.‘ For a 
time the chief historians from the various 
agencies were convened in monthly meet- 
ings for the discussion of their common 
problems, and one of these was usually 
the problem of securing access to records. 
Some busy operating officials were disin- 
clined to show their really significant 
records to the historian, particularly if 
the ldtter wished to take time to discuss 
them. On the other hand, some officials 
sensed at once the publicity value of such 
histories and showed a generous willing- 
ness to provide not merely the records 
but also a point of view from which the 
records should be interpreted. There 
were many other Scylla-and-Charybdis 
perils between which the historians had 
to steer. 

It was characteristic of the American 
scene that the various agencies should set 
up their historical staffs on quite diver- 
gent lines. The Bureau of the Budget, 
having made the initial suggestion, could 
be counted on to approve the expenditure 
of the agency’s funds for such a purpose, 
but it made no attempt to set a rigid pat- 
tern of organization. In some cases the 
historians and the records managers were 
not only combined in a single office but 
were actually the selfsame persons, doing 
both the writing of narratives and the 
selection of documents to illustrate those 
narratives. This did violence, no doubt, 
to the principle of specialization and ap- 
preciably slowed up the production of 
histories, but it may have improved the 
quality of the selections made from the 
masses of existing records. In other cases 
the two functions were kept quite dis- 

4See an anonymous article, “The Recording of 
World War II,” American Political Science Review, 
XXXVIII (1944), 331-42; also, more recently, Shep- 
ard B. Clough, “Clio and Mars: The Study of 


World War II in America,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, LX (1945), 425-36. 
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tinct, the writers simply finding what- 
ever records they could, wherever they 
could, to serve their purpose and making 
no effort to influence the selection of rec- 
ords for permanent preservation. One 
emergency agency began by setting up a 
records office and later saw fit to combine 
this with its history-writing as a unified 
organization. Another emergency agency 
established in the very beginning a com- 
bined historical and records office and 
later saw fit to separate the two, which 
thereafter jocularly referred to each 
other as the “deep thinkers” and the 
“honorable stevedores,” respectively. 
(The “‘stevedores” were presumed to han- 
dle records by the bale, box, or file case.) 

As anyone acquainted with the nature 
of the federal bureaucracies will under- 
stand, it makes a great difference at 
which point in the hierarchy a particular 
unit is keyed in. If near the top, there is 
a distinct gain in prestige and effective- 
ness. There is also a gain in emoluments, 
and, in general, the whole system is such 
that personal ambition and desire for 
power are hardly distinguishable from a 
distinterested desire to do an efficient 
job. Perhaps it is better so, human na- 
ture being what it is. ““No uniform prac- 
tice,” it is noted, “‘has been followed in 
the location of the historical unit within 
an agency. The historical unit has been 
located close to the top policy-makers 
.... placed in regular research units 
.... put under the officer in charge of 
administrative management... . [or] 
made part of the information office.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL 
HISTORICAL FILES 

In spite of the phrasing of its own 

name, the Committee on Records of War 

Administration was not primarily con- 

cerned with records. It recognized their 

5 “The Recording of World War II,” p. 334. 
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value. In fact, in its fundamental state- 
ment of objectives it urged every major 
federal agency “‘to create a central his- 
torical file.”’ This was not, however, in 
any sense a general archive. It was in- 
tended to be selective. The materials go- 
ing into it were to be chosen to illustrate 
the administrative adaptation of the 
agency to the demands of the war, and on 
the basis of this file the historical officer 
was expected to prepare “a first narra- 
tive account that would comprise the life 
story of the agency.” There was no con- 
fusion here as to which was means and 
which was end. “The fundamental objec- 
tive of the historical officers now in the 
employ of the Federal Government,” 
said the committee, “is to write an ac- 
count of their agencies. This is of more 
importance than investing their time in 
trying to build up and supervise a staff 
of employees to collect and index a mass 
of documents.’ 

The experience of the historians in the 
matter of “‘a central historical file’ was 
varied. In a few cases, as, for example, at 
the headquarters of the Army Ground 
Forces, there was already in existence a 
well-managed set of central records. 
These were organized around subjects 
representing the leading policy interests 
and problems of the headquarters staff, 
and they generally corresponded to the 
subjects which the historian desired to 
treat. Practically, therefore, the A.G.F. 
presented no records management prob- 
lem whatsoever.’ 

The situation was less fortunate in 


6 Committee on Records of War Administration, 
“Objectives for Planning the History of World 
War II” (mimeographed memorandum, August, 
1943), P- 4 


1 Condensed Minutes of the Conference of Historical 
Officers Sponsored by the Commitiee on Records of 
War Administration, Commitice on War Studies, 
December 8, 1944 (Washington: Bureau of the 
Budget, December, 1944), p. 6. 
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most agencies, particularly in those cre- 
ated for the war emergency. There, as a 
rule, any central historical file had to be 
consciously created for the purpose. Also 
it often required a little protective colora- 
tion to get it past the practical-minded 
officials in charge of affairs. The most use- 
ful expedient was to represent it as an in- 
strument for analyzing the background 
and development of current policies and 
programs. This, again, was not guile but 
strategy, since a file designed for such 
purposes is by its very nature useful for 
historical research as well. 

Instructive in this respect is the ex- 
perience of the National War Labor 
Board. With the inception of its war- 
history program, an outline for a “‘Docu- 
mentary History” was boldly planned 
and announced. After a preliminary sur- 
vey of the documents, the historian drew 
up a topical outline of the development 
and functions of the agency. Then, from 
various key points in the organization, 
copies of significant illustrative docu- 
ments were selected. As these were in- 
dexed and edited, new subheadings sug- 
gested themselves for the outline, and 
this led to the search for further docu- 
ments. So it went on—the usual zigzag 
process by which the human intellect or- 
ganizes knowledge. 

The original intention was to let the 
documents tell their own story, but this, 
of course, they can never do perfectly. A 
series of interpretive essays had to be 
added in order to present a connected 
story. In the fall of 1945 a revised pro- 
spectus was drawn up, providing for three 
things: a systematic narrative history of 
the agency, a series of analytical studies 
on special topics, and the collection of il- 
lustrative documents. This seems at last 
to get cart and horse into their proper 
relationship. 

Meanwhile, the copies of significant 


documents have not been coming in in the 
necessary numbers. For this there may 
have been various reasons, but one of 
them probably was the forthrightness 
with which the “library of documents” 
had been announced as a special and ad- 
ditional file for purely historical pur- 
poses.* It was also a disadvantage to be 
dealing with copies rather than with 
original documents. 


§ Ibid., pp. 11-17, reporting the speech of Ben 
Stephansky, historian of the N.W.L.B. See also 
T. W. Kheel, executive director, “National War 
Labor Board Termination Report to the President, 
Documentary History of Board Activities, and 
Records for National Archives” (mimeographed 
memorandum, September 14, 1945), presenting in 
Appen. I a “‘Tentative Outline for the Termination 
Report” and in Appen. II a “Prospectus of the 
History of the National War Labor Board.” These 
two appendixes duplicate each other at a few points. 

The cessation of hostilities forced the N.W.L.B. 
into an urgent program of records analysis, par- 
ticularly respecting its twelve regional boards. 
These, as well as the special industry commissions 
and panels, had acted with a large degree of au- 
tonomy, handling nearly 400,000 “voluntary 
wage cases,” in which labor and management 
had agreed before submitting the matter to the 
board, and about 17,000 “dispute cases,” in which 
they had disagreed. Also for all important occu- 
pations, maximum and minimum wage brackets 
were set, by separate labor-market areas—doubt- 
less the greatest collection of wage statistics ever 
assembled. On these and quantities of other records 
the unit best able to pass judgment was deemed to 
be the Program Appraisal and Research Division. 
The director, Mr. Milton Derber, has set some forty 
people to work, selecting and arranging the ma- 
terial and making indexes, abstracts, and sum- 
maries. The basic documents will go to the National 
Archives, but it is hoped to distribute the abstracts 
and summaries by some means to the research 
institutions of the country. 

In a sense this program marks an innovation in 
archival procedure since the N.W.L.B. is carefully 
describing the material to be saved and asking 
blanket permission to dispose of the rest, whereas 
usually an agency has been expected first to list 
what it proposed to destroy and then list separately 
what it offered for deposit in the National Archives. 
Such material as had been assembled for the docu- 
mentary history has been turned over recently to 
the Program Appraisal and Research Division, 
which is preparing certain sections of the agency’s 
termination report. At the same time the writing 
of the history also goes forward. 
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THE W.P.B. POLICY DOCUMENTATION FILE 


The War Production Board has fol- 
lowed somewhat different tactics. In the 
middle of 1943 it set up a Policy Analysis 
and Records Branch, with two groups of 
analysts. The policy analysts were ex- 
pected to write monographs on such as- 
pects of the agency’s development as the 
operating officials might have need for 
in their current work. While the mono- 
graphs were not called histories and the 
analysts were not called historians, it was 
well understood that on the basis of these 
studies an over-all history of the W.P.B. 
and its predecessor agencies would some 
day be written. The records analysts, on 
the other hand, concerned themselves 
with the formation of a Policy Documen- 
tation File. They were organized as a 
subordinate part of the Policy Analysis 
and Records Branch, being designated as 
the Historical Records Section. This sec- 
tion was authorized to take physical cus- 
tody of any files six months old or over, 
though it sometimes delayed a little to 
exercise that right. When an important 
file came to it, the records analysts set to 
work to sort out significant policy docu- 
ments. These were arranged by subject 
under an elaborate decimal classification 
scheme. Each subject folder received:a 
distinguishing number, and this number 
appeared on every document which the 
folder contained. An index on 3X5 cards 
provided the necessary alphabetical key 
to the subjects and also supplied cross- 
references for documents bearing on more 
than one subject. 

This Policy Documentation File, when 
completed, is expected to reduce the esti- 
mated thirteen thousand lineal feet of 
W.P.B. records to something like one 
thousand feet. Even now, when only 
about one-third done, it greatly facili- 
tates the work of the policy analysts or 


historians. The chief historian, as he is 
now called, observed about two years 
ago: 

For each topic upon which we begin to pre- 
pare a monograph, the bulk of the policy rec- 
ords that must be consulted are already gath- 
ered together . . . . whether they were originally 
in the files of topmost officials or in the files of 
an unsung hero in some obscure unit of the 

Through these arrangements we 
are spared the mountainous frustrations of run- 
ning down individual documents and persuad- 
ing officials to open their files to us.® 


THE W.P.B. HISTORICAL RECORDS SECTION 


Back of the Historical Records Sec- 
tion of the W.P.B. lies an interesting de- 
velopment. In August, 1940, when the 
nation first began to mobilize its indus- 
trial resources, the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission established a Bureau 
of Research and Statistics for the pur- 
pose of “supplying information and con- 
ducting research studies upon request.’’*® 
Many of the inquiries led back to the old 
records of the War Industries Board of 
1917-18, which were on deposit at the 
National Archives. For a time a member 
of the Archives staff was lent to the 
N.D.A.C. to facilitate such researches. 
In 1941, when the separate Office of Pro- 
duction Management (predecessor of the 
W.P.B.) undertook industrial mobiliza- 
tion in earnest, its Historical Unit an- 
swered three thousand inquiries from 
March to December. How, it was asked, 
had the old W.I.B. fixed the price of 
steel or encouraged the production of cop- 

9 Ibid., pp. 21-22, reporting the speech of James 
W. Fesler, then chief of the Policy Analysis and 
Records Branch; see also James W. Fesler, “The 
Administrator’s Concern in Records Administra- 
tion” (address given at the Interagency Records 
Administration Conference, Washington, D.C., 
January 28, 1944) (mimeographed). 

1° Handbook of the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense (Washington: Office of 
the Executive Secretary, Federal Reserve Building, 
September, 1940), p. 44. 
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per or handled the distribution of scarce 
commodities? Every new official coming 
into the O.P.M. and taking up some such 
problem wanted to know what had been 
done before. To be sure, he almost never 
found a perfect solution. Some training 
officers even developed the somewhat 
cynical principle that all you could learn 
from World War I was how not to do 
things. Nevertheless, everyone felt con- 
strained to look at the records of previous 
experience. Many “research packets” of 
basic documents were borrowed from the 
National Archives, and some of them 
were almost worn out with use. Certain 
inquiries, notably the one as to how re- 
frigerators were dealt with, were asked 
over and over again. In 1942, when ac- 
tual war broke out and the War Produc- 
tion Board took over, it was no longer 
the old W.1.B. experience that was want- 
ed. The question now was what the 
N.D.A.C. had done in 1940 or the O.P.M 
in i941. Through long practice the 
searchers for such information acquired 
considerable skill in selecting documents 
to illustrate the history of policies and 
programs. Finally, in July, 1943, the 
whole procedure was formalized, though 
it took several months of discussion and 
experiment to forge out the classification 
for the Policy Documentation File." 
The experience of the W.P.B. in this 
matter should not be represented as ab- 
solutely unique. An “administrative ref- 
erence service,” as it has been called, is 
in process of development at a number 
of the old-line agencies, sometimes with 


1] owe this sketch of the development to Mr. 
Henry E. Edmunds, who joined the Historical 
and Recording Section of the O.P.M. in 1941 and 
is now the head of the Historical Records Section 
of the W.P.B. This agency has just recently been 
reorganized for peacetime work as the Civilian 
Production Administration. Its historical and docu- 
mentary work is still continuing. 
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the formation of a separate policy file.” 
Particularly at the Treasury Department 
has this work been recognized as a dis- 
tinct calling for which special training 
must be provided."* But nowhere else, it 
would seem, has there been so sharp a 
differentiation as at the W.P.B. between 
policy analysts and records analysts or 
so systematic and thoroughgoing an ef- 
fort to assemble a file of original policy 
documents. 

In one respect the Policy Documenta- 
tion File has challenged a traditional 
principle of archivism. It takes the policy 
documents out of the files in which they 
originated and leaves no record there as 
to what has been removed. On the docu- 
ment itself there is an indication of the 
source from which it came, but that is 
all. This violates what the Europeans 
have called the “respect des fonds’’ or 
“Provenienzprinzip,”’ commonly spoken 
of in America as the “preservation of the 
integrity of the file.” According to its 
more extreme interpretation, this re- 


** See abstracts of addresses by Robert G. Albion 
(Navy Department), Helen L, Chatfield (Treasury), 
Vernon G. Setser (War), and G. M. Richardson 
Dougall (State) at the Interagency Records Con- 
ference, April 28, 1944. Miss Chatfield describes the 
“Operation of an Administrative Reference Service,” 
including the segregation of “material relating to 
major policy and general administration, its classi- 
fication and indexing according to subject matter, 
and the preparation of “a calendar of the more im- 
portant regulatory documents. This has proved ef- 
fective in giving a concise picture of the flow of 
policy.” 

*3 See Helen L. Chatfield, “A Reference Service 
for the Administrator” (address given before the 
Interagency Records Conference, April 27, 1945), 
p. 4: “Training is very necessary, as it is not possible 
to recruit people already equipped to render the 
type of service we are discussing today. We are not 
so fortunate as the librarians, for instance. There are 
established professional library schools where com- 
petent librarians are trained; and in the recruitment 
of librarians, adequate prerequisites are included 
to insure the maintenance of professional stand- 
ards. We, on the other hand, must do our own train- 
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quires keeping a file of historical papers 
intact, in the same arrangement in which 
it was received at the archival establish- 
ment. Exception might be made if the 
material was in very bad order, but in 
general the arrangement was supposed 
to be preserved as a reflection of the oper- 
ations of the original users. In reality, 
this is an unwarranted assumption. One 
does not learn the nature of an adminis- 
trative operation from studying the 
structure of its files, but rather by find- 
ing in those files a selection of policy 
documents explaining the operation."¢ 


CENTRAL CLEARANCE OF GOVERNMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


The program for compiling directories 
of the statistical economic data assem- 
bled by the federal government has had 
no such publicity or such organized back- 
ing as the war-histories program, but it 
may prove to have an even greater effect 
on the principles of records analysis. In 
fact, it is records analysis of a technical 
and valuable sort, and of a sort not pre- 
viously carried out on any appreciable 
scale. In the Bureau of the Budget the 
movement to promote it has centered in 
the Division of Statistical Standards," 


4 All that needs to be said on this subject was 
said some years ago by Theodore KR. Schellenberg, 
European Archival Practices in Arranging Records 
(“Staff Information Circulars,” No. 5 (Washing- 
ton: National Archives, July, 1939]), esp. p. 18: 
“It is therefore evident that no archival principles 
should be ‘ridden to death,’ literally to become 
fetishes which will prevent a common-sense ar- 
rangement of records designed to promote the re- 
search needs of scholars and government officials. 


s The quarterly “Report of Progress under the 
Federal Reports Act,” made by the D.S.S. to the 
Senate Committee To Study Problems of American 
Small Business (Statistical Reporter, No. 83 [Wash- 
ington: Bureau of the Budget, November, 1944], 
p. 176), indicates that the systematic program 
for collection of statistics needed for reconversion 
“will be filled out still further....by special 
tabulations of commodity data already collected 
by war agencies for control purposes. On December 
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which has had the particular function of 
reviewing the questionnaires and report- 
ing forms proposed for use by federal 
agencies. The desired “D.S.S. approval” 
has at times been difficult to obtain, and 
clearance struggles of an epic character 
have occasionally taken place. Of course, 
the bane of any review process is that it 
tends to become professionalized, with 
either clearance or its prevention as a 
sort of object of the game. The propo- 
nents of a project and the official review- 
ers of it line up on opposite sides of the 
table, the point at issue is tossed in the 
air, and soon there are cries which sound 
strangely like “Break up that interfer- 
ence!” 

The Bureau of the Budget, in exer- 
cising its control function under the Fed- 
eral Reports Act, has naturally been 
aware of these possibilities and has made 
a manifest effort to keep the reviewing 
mechanism simple and to ground the 
process firmly in principles rather than 
in personalities. Each request for ap- 
proval must be accompanied by a “state- 
ment of justification” showing the need 
for the form or the reporting requirement 
in relation to a specific operating pro- 
gram, a research function, or other ac- 


28, 1944, Dr. Stuart A. Rice, assistant director in 
charge of statistical standards at the Bureau of the 
Budget, in his capacity as chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Reconversion Sta- 
tistics, received from a subcommittee a recom- 
mendation “that provision be made for tabulating 
into consistent and comparable form all significant 
economic data collected by the war agencies.” A 
later quarterly report (Statistical Reporter, No, 92 
{August, 1945], p. 139), comments on the “valuable 
information on business structure, practice and 
experience during the war years” in the W.P.B. 
and the O.P.A. files, summaries of which “would be 
of substantial interest not only to Government re- 
search agencies but also to the business groups which 
supplied it.” On p. 142 it is announced that the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Reconversion 
Statistics has been replaced by a Federal Commit- 
tee on Economic Statistics. 
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tivity. Any objections raised by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget are supposed, in 
turn, to be logically justified and ex- 
plained. Thus reason, rather than arbi- 
trary authority, becomes the key to the 
whole procedure. No system of outside 
control, however carefully organized and 
discreetly conducted, can be really popu- 
lar with those subjected to its restraints. 
On the whole, however, this system has 
worked well, one of its chief accomplish- 
ments being the stimulation of operating 
agencies to set up central control offices 
of their own for the preliminary review 
of their forms and reports.” By this 
means the quality of questionnaires has 
been appreciably improved, though at 
times the system of multiple clearance 
has prevented a war agency, working 
against pressure and desperately needing 
statistics in its field, from securing the 
information promptly enough to be of 
use. 

One difficulty with the system, seldom 
discussed but rather important for its 
bearing upon records, is its extension to 
take in administrative forms as well as 
questionnaires. The questionnaire proper 


is a distinctive type of form. It is intend- 


ed to be submitted to some fairly well- 
defined group of respondents, either 
individuals or business firms, who are all 
expected to send in answers to the set of 
questions. The object is to secure com- 
parable data, which can then be statis- 
tically summarized and presented in a 
table, graph, or chart. But the federal 
government uses hundreds of forms 
which are not statistical but administra- 
tive. The aim of these is to facilitate the 
conduct of certain governmental proc- 
esses, often of a regulatory nature. Such, 


16See Edward T. Crowder, Jr., “Centralized 
Internal Control of Data Collection by Federal 
Agencies,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXXIX (1944), 155-64. 


for example, are the forms designed for 
an industrialist’s request for a priority, a 
landlord’s petition to increase rent, or a 
citizen’s application for a ration-book. 
These are all subject to review, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Federal Reports 
Act. 

As it happens, the original interest of 
the Bureau of the Budget in matters of 
this sort was concentrated upon statis- 
tical forms. Naturally, the responsibility 
for the clearance of forms was lodged, 
therefore, in its Division of Statistical 
Standards. As a further consequence, the 
rules issued for the guidance of the clear- 
ance process’? are fundamentally statis- 
tical in language and point of view. In 
reality, such terms as “number and iden- 
tity of respondents” or “frequency of re- 
porting” have little or no meaning with 
respect to administrative forms. In the 
course of time, no doubt, the review of 
these forms will develop a procedure and 
terminology of its own, and the function 
may even be assigned to a separate or- 
ganizational unit. 


AUDIT OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
GOVERNMENT FORMS 


Leaders in this field have long been 
aware of a certain incompleteness in their 
own work. They examine a proposed 
form critically, they make suggestions 
regarding it, they reason about debatable 
points, and finally they approve it or dis- 
approve it. As a rule, that is the end of 
their interest in the case. There is little 
or no follow-up to see how well the ap- 
proved forms have worked. To be sure, a 
time limit is usually set on the approval, 
and at the expiration of the appointed 
period the form must be re-examined and 
cleared again if it is to be used further. 

7 Regulation A: Federal Reporting Services, 
Clearance of Plans and Report Forms (Washington: 
Bureau of the Budget, February 13, 1943). 
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This gives some opportunity to check on 
the results, but it is far from being a sys- 
tematic procedure. Unless the form is to 
be used again, the whole matter lapses. 

A complete methodological study of all 
government forms to see how well they 
have worked would be a very large un- 
dertaking, and there is no prospect that 
it will be attempted at all soon. It would 
cover three main classes of material, as 
follows: 


1. Housekeeping forms employed in internal 
operations.—Agencies use these in the conduct 
of their fiscal, budgetary, personnel, and other 
similar functions. They are, of course, adminis- 
trative forms, but they are not ordinarily sub- 
ject to Budget Bureau review because they are 
not used in dealing with the public. Consider- 
able effort has already been spent on attempts 
to standardize them for the government as a 
whole, but much remains to be done. One of the 
major current endeavors of the National Ar- 
chives staff is to establish standard rules for the 
period of retention and ultimate disposal of such 
types of material. This bids fair to be a very use- 
ful accomplishment. Its proponents, however, 
would be the first to admit that disposal stand- 
ards for the housekeeping records would be eas- 
ier to formulate and to execute if there were 
“creation standards,” so to speak, governing the 
introduction of such forms, and also if there 
were standard rules as to how to file them during 
the period of active use. It is sometimes argued 
that reducing all these matters—creation, filing, 
and ultimate disposal—to uniformity might put 
a damper on inventiveness and impede the de- 
velopment of improvements in such forms. It 
will be generally admitted, however, that the 
amount of standardization thus far achieved 
constitutes no great peril. Review and clearance 
of housekeeping forms by some central agency of 
the government may in time be established and 
would doubtless contribute greatly to their 
standardization all along the line. 

2. Administrative forms used, especially by 
regulatory agencies, in dealing with the public.— 
Until the principles for reviewing these forms 
have been made plainer and have been more 
sharply divorced from the principles for review 
of questionnaires, no extensive methodological 
studies on them are likely to be undertaken. As 
a matter of fact, of course, the two things in- 


teract. A thorough methodological study of the 
effectiveness of administrative forms might con- 
tribute a good deal to the principles for review- 
ing and clearing them. Also, the methods of 
filing the forms need to be carefully planned in 
advance. 

3- Questionnaires or public survey forms.—It 
is with respect to these that the reviewers in the 
Bureau of the Budget have felt most acutely the 
lack of any regular check on results. In time of 
war the number of questionnaires, and particu- 
larly of economic questionnaires, increases enor- 
mously, because industrial mobilization requires 
many economic controls, and these, if they are 
to be really planned and not merely blindly dic- 
tated, require quantities of accurate and up-to- 
date economic data. Since the economic ques- 
tionnaire is so prolific in wartime and is also the 
type of form for which the review process has 
been most highly perfected, it is natural that 
the first comprehensive check on the end results 
of government forms should begin in this field. 


DIRECTORIES OF THE GOVERNMENT'S 
ECONOMIC DATA 


When the entire field is surveyed, it 
develops that two agencies, the War 
Production Board and the Office of Price 
Administration, have been the principal 
users of economic questionnaires. Some 
highly important studies have been made 
elsewhere. For example, the transporta- 
tion data collected by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation are uniquely valu- 
able. For sheer mass of economic infor- 
mation, however, there is nothing else- 
where to compare with the accumula- 
tions in these two gigantic establish- 
ments. 

In organizing these accumulations, the 
W.P.B. has been consistently in advance 
of the O.P.A. and this has sometimes 
been attributed to its more closely knit 
administrative structure. It is not quite 
certain that this is the case. In neither 
agency was an attempt made to inven- 
tory such data while the pressure of 
emergency activities was still at its 
height. Only when the pressure began to 
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relax and the statistical staff could draw 
an occasional free breath was attention 
turned to an over-all check on the end 
results. This took place in the W.P.B. 
some six months or more earlier than in 
the O.P.A. 

The first step was the preparation and 
publication of an inventory of all the 
forms used by some forty-five of the ad- 
ministrative divisions of the W.P.B.** 
The presentation is by divisions, for each 
of which there are two tables, the first 
describing the coverage and methodology 
of W.P.B. forms and the second describ- 
ing in particular the contents of the sta- 
tistical forms. Some two hundred ana- 
lysts went over this, each working on the 
type of material which he knew best. 
Within a few weeks after the first issue of 
the inventory, certain divisions began 
publishing the tabulated results of some 
of their questionnaires in the “Facts for 
Industry”’ series.” 

The information assembled by means 
of W.P.B. forms had been gathered and 
used for some specific purpose. Could it 
be used for other economic purposes? 
This was a question for a specialist or, in 
many cases, for conferences of groups of 
specialists. No ordinary archivist could 
answer it. In fact, even an ordinary col- 
lege economist, coming in and facing the 
problem for the first time, would hardly 
know what it was all about. As the work 


%8War Production Board, General Statistics 
Staff, Analysis of Use of WPB Forms: Coverage, 
Methods, and Contents (Issue No. 1 [December, 
1943]). Pp. 178. Issue No. 2 ([April, 1944], pp. 120), 
adds items between December 1, 1943, and March 
20, 1944, with some revision of the form of presenta- 


9 These were issued in loose-leaf form by the 
Bureau of the Census, each item being credited to 
a particular W.P.B. division. The index of May 1s, 
1945, prepared by the W.P.B. Program and Sta- 
tistics Bureau, includes material from twenty-five 
separate divisions of the W.P.B. Work on a “Direc- 
tory of OPA Economic Data” is well advanced, 
but nothing has yet been published. 


load in the W.P.B. in recent months has 
slackened, the professional statisticians 
and economists have turned their atten- 
tion increasingly to these matters. Each 
specialist has ascertained as well as he 
could the nature, extent, and apparent 
possibilities of the W.P.B.’s economic 
data in his own field. Items that seemed 
to hold promise of future usefulness have 
been discussed with groups of economic 
specialists, especially from permanent 
government agencies. Out of a set of forty 
or fifty related questionnaires presented 
to such a conference, perhaps fifteen or 
twenty might look as if they could serve 
some permanent agency, and ultimately 
eight or ten might be taken over by such 
an agency for its own purposes. 


EVALUATION OF ECONOMIC RECORDS 


The technical postaudit of an agency’s 
questionnaires has a usefulness for records 
evaluation which alert archivists will be 
quick to appreciate. As soon as the statis- 
ticians and economists have done their 
work, decisions as to the retention or dis- 
posal of the basic records almost make 
themselves. If the information brought 
in on a given questionnaire has been ade- 
quately tabulated and is on record in 
usable form, and if no further tabulation 
from any other point of view seems likely 
to be made, then the raw data may as 
well be destroyed. If, to take the other 
extreme, the questionnaire has proved 
unsatisfactory and actually defies statis- 
tical summarization, here again the raw 
data may as well be destroyed. 

Not all cases, of course, are so easily 
settled. For example, a survey may have 
been excellently designed and carried 
out, but the returns may have come in 
too late for the intended purpose, so that 
no tabulation has ever been made. Shall 
the basic data be preserved on the chance 
that they may yet be tabulated and 
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used? If so, for how long? Other sets of 
data may have been tabulated for one or 
more types of information but may be 
capable of tabulation from some other 
point of view. Shall these basic data be 
kept, and if so for how long? For such 
cases there is no rule of thumb, but the 
economic statistician who has specialized 
in that type of material will manifestly 
come nearer to giving the right answer 
than anyone else. He will remind him- 
self, in the first place, that an economic 
questionnaire is really a perishable prod- 
uct; it will seldom be used at all if not 
used fairly promptly. This is particularly 
true if it is of the “one-time”’ sort. The 
periodic or repetitive questionnaire, from 
which trends can be charted, is a much 
longer-lasting variety. For most of the 
one-time surveys conducted by the emer- 
gency agencies, therefore, the answer to 
the questions just posed is ““No,” unless 
there is a definite prospect of tabulating 
or retabulating the data very soon. The 
longer such material is kept, the more out 
of date it becomes and the less chance 
there is of its ever being used at all. 
Administrative forms employed by 
the O.P.A. and the W.P.B. in their deal- 
ings with the public present peculiar 
problems to the economic statistician. 
Since these agencies are engaged in eco- 
nomic control, their administrative forms 
often bring in great quantities of eco- 
nomic information, though it is seldom in 
shape for immediate tabulation. An ex- 
ceptionally favorable case is the W.P.B. 
requirement that no new or repair work 
on buildings, sewers, highways, bridges, 
or other types of construction should be 
undertaken without a permit if the cost 
was to be over $200. The applications for 
such permission called for detailed state- 
ments of cost, materials, and manpower. 
The coverage, above the $200 limit, may 
be counted on as practically perfect. 


Here are basic economic data capable of 
immediate and variegated use, in addi- 
tion to their original administrative pur- 
pose of holding construction during the 
war down to a minimum. 

Much less favorable for the statisti- 
cian are the multitudes of “applications 
for adjustment” received by the O.P.A. 
Under the maximum price regulations 
some persons or firms find it difficult or 
impossible to do business, and many of 
the regulations permit such persons to 
ask for an adjustment—naturally, an ad- 
justment upward. In support of the re- 
quest they must send in specified infor- 
mation as to their costs, materials, vol- 
ume of business, etc. A little can some- 
times be done with this information in-a 
statistical way, but generally the cover- 
age in such cases is too spotty and un- 
certain. 

Still larger possibilities are offered by 
the applications that have been filed, 
some of them in millions of copies, for the 
successive ration-books and for particu- 
lar rationed commodities. At first sight 
this looks like a statistician’s paradise, 
but there are some hard realities in- 
volved, among them the cost of large- 
scale tabulations. 


CONFERENCE ON O.P.A. GAS, TIRE, AND 
AUTO APPLICATIONS 


On January 7, 1944, an extended con- 
ference was held with a group of business 
and technical experts on the possible 
uses of O.P.A. rationing applications for 
gasoline, tires, and automobiles. Repre- 
sented were the American Automobile 
Association, the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, the 
Highway Research Board of the Nation- 
al Academy of Science, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the Petroleum In- 
dustry for War Council, the United 
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States Chamber of Commerce, the Bu- 
reau of the Census, and the Automobile 
Rationing Division of the O.P.A. The 
fundamental question, submitted by Dr. 
Robert E. Stone, the director of the 
O.P.A. Historical Records Office, with- 
out any preconception as to the answer, 
was this: “Shall the forty-five million or 
more gas, tire, and automobile applica- 
tions be saved for any kind of future 
use?” 

The assistant director of the Bureau 
of the Census, Dr. Philip M. Hauser, had 
drawn up and now described a plan for a 
scientific sampling of these records for 
the purpose of producing national sta- 
tistics. He repeatedly brought the meet- 
ing back, however, to the fundamental 
question of the need for such statistics. 
The fact that a sampling plan has been 
or can be drawn up, he insisted, is second- 
ary. The plan which he presented would 
serve for national statistics and could 
without too much trouble be modified to 
yield state statistics, but the underlying 
problem remained: Were there any na- 
tional or state questions needing to be 
answered from those forms? 

The representative of the Highway 
Research Board, Mr. Roy Crumb, as a 
‘research man, had the general feeling 
that if a scientific sample could be con- 
centrated in ten or twenty filing cabinets 
it ought to be kept, even though no im- 
mediate use happened to be in sight. 
Against this was pointed out the inad- 
visability of saving such masses of mate- 
rial merely “for time of ‘need.”’ No indi- 
vidual scholar can ever hope to do any- 
thing with them. No university will have 
the necessary resources. Only such an in- 
stitution as the Census Bureau, working 
under a very generous appropriation, or 
some opulent research foundation or 
trade-association could ever undertake 
it. Experience shows that such material 


is practically never used unless used al- 
most at once. Every passing year de- 
creases its applicability to existing condi- 
tions, and ultimately it is thrown away 
anyhow. 

The discussion was wide ranging, ob- 
jective, and fairly exhaustive. The final 
consensus of the meeting, without a sin- 
gle dissenting vote, was that the records 
in question need not be saved in the ex- 
pectation of compiling any national sta- 
tistics from them. The arguments used 
would seem to have covered the major 
principles governing the evaluation of 
records for statistical purposes: 


1. Masses of raw statistical data need not be 
preserved after the statistical information 
has been satisfactorily extracted. 

. Masses of unusable data need not be re- 
tained longer than is necessary to determine 
their irremediably faulty character. 

. Masses of usable data will seldom be used at 
all if not used fairly promptly. 

. Masses of usable data should not be retained 
for indefinite periods of time on the mere 
chance that they may some day be em- 
ployed. 

. All these considerations apply still more co- 
gently to data assembled on applications, 
registrations, and other administrative forms 
than they do to data assembled on regular 
questionnaires. 


EVALUATION OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 


Many of the principles used in esti- 
mating statistical records can be applied 
also in estimating historical records. The 
various official and documentary files 
contain raw materials which can be sum- 
marized in historical narratives, much as 
the questionnaires and reports contain 
raw materials for economic tabulations 
and charts. Unless the masses of econom- 
ic data are summarized statistically, they 
are almost useless for scientific work. 
Unless the masses of administrative and 
operating files are summarized in intelli- 
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gible narratives, they are almost useless 
for historical work. 

The analogy is not perfect and should 
not be pushed too far, but it helps to 
regularize a department of records evalu- 
ation in which there has been consider- 
able vagueness and subjectivity. In con- 
sidering files for possible historical value 
the approach is again functional, and the 
basic question is: “Of what use will they 
be?” The following principles would 
seem to hold: 


1. If the important historical information 
has been extracted and has been satisfactorily 
presented in narrative form, the files them- 
selves, or at least the bulk of them, may as well 
be disposed of, except perhaps for certain sam- 
ples or certain illustrative documents of out- 
standing significance. 

2. Files so confused or so defective that no 
historical narrative is likely ever to be based on 
them may as well be disposed of at once. 

3. Files not used rather promptly for his- 
torical purposes will seldom be used at all and 
should not, therefore, be retained for indefinite 
periods of time in the expectation that detailed 
historical studies will be based on them. 

4. If there is reason to suppose that an exist- 
ing historical study of a particular program or 
function has been done carelessly or with serious 
bias, the files on which it rests should be retained 
for a reasonable time, though not indefinitely, 
in the hope of having a new or revised study 
made. 

5. The principal records of every important 
program or function should be kept for a reason- 
able time, though not indefinitely, to allow op- 
portunity for them to be written up in narrative 
form. 

These are not offered as a comprehen- 
sive set of principles for the evaluation of 


records,*® but only to suggest the con- 


# See the National Archives, How To Dispose of 
Records: A Manual for Federal Officials (Washing- 
ton, February, 1945), esp. pp. 7-11 on “Evaluation 
of Records”; also G. Philip Bauer, An Essay on the 
Appraisal of Current and Recent Records (issued in 
1944 for internal discussion within the National 
Archives) (out of stock); the preliminary draft of 
a manual on The Retention and Disposal of House- 
keeping Records in Federal Agencies (National 
Archives, December, 1944); “The Evaluation of 


tribution which the history program and 
the statistical-economic program seem 
likely to make to those principles. The 
functional approach and the emphasis on 
use are nothing new. What is perhaps 
new is the insistence on fairly immediate 
use. From now on, there will probably 
be less inclination than before to pack 
records away for hypothetical future use. 
Archivists who, with limited staff, could 
not possibly examine files in close detail, 
but had to deal with whole sets or series 
of records, have often centered their at- 
tention on policy materials accumulated 
in the “higher echelons” and neglected 
the rest. In fact, agency archivists, seek- 
ing to promote or expand a records pro- 
gram, have sometimes used this approach 
in discussing the appraisal problem with 
an immediate superior: ““Now, your files, 
sir, I would preserve intact, without 
bothering to examine them in detail, 
since they reflect the operations of a high- 
ly important function.” The device has 
been known to pay dividends, but there 
may be sounder theoretical principles. 


SENTIMENT OR USE AS A BASIS FOR 
JUDGING RECORDS 


There seem to be two principal reasons 
for retaining government records, or in- 
deed any records. One is sentiment, the 
other is use, though occasionally the two 
combine. Organizations, quite as much 


(mimeographed 


Records: A Panel Discussion” 
report of a session of the Interagency Records Ad- 


ministration Conference, February 23, 1945) 
(issued by the U.S. Civil Service Commission); 
and T. R. Schellenberg, “Bases of Records Evalua- 
tion” (a section, mimeographed June 20, 1945, by 
the O.P.A. Records Management Section, of an un- 
published “Manual on the Preparation of Compre- 
hensive or Disposal Schedules,” prepared about 
1943). A sound statement of basic principles, not 
superseded by subsequent discussions, was made by 
Philip C. Brooks, “What Records Shall We Pre- 
serve?” (“Staff Information Circulars,” No. 9 
[Washington: National Archives, June, 1940)). 
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as individuals, keep some records out of 
mere sentimental regard for what they 
represent. Certainly, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States, in their original copies, 
are not preserved from considerations of 
utility, since the texts exist in multitudes 
of other copies. But such instances are 
relatively few. It is evident that the pro- 
gram for inventorying the' government’s 
economic data and the program for writ- 
ing war histories are influencing records 
appraisers very sharply in the utilitarian 
direction. More and more they are de- 
manding coldly regarding any set of rec- 
ords, “Of what use will they be?” The 
fact that modern records bulk so large 
has been forcing them in this direction 
anyway, but the work of the historians 
and the economic statisticians is now 
providing clearer and more satisfactory 
answers to that basic question of use. 
Their influence is somewhat like that 
of a university faculty upon its library 
staff. Professors may be much harder 
than students for the librarian to disci- 
pline and control, but when problems of 
the selection of books and the expansion 
of collections come up, their technical 
judgment in special fields is invaluable. 
Only one who has suddenly transferred 
from a university library to an independ- 
ent reference library which must provide 
its own technical judgment out of its own 
staff quite realizes the importance of the 
faculty of specialists in these matters. 
How much of this statistical and his- 
torical activity within the federal gov- 
ernment will carry over into peacetime 
is not certain, but it seems likely to be 
considerable. In the physical sciences an 
enormous research program is inevi- 
table. In the field of economics the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is calling for such a 
program of statistical research in his de- 
partment as will enable it to serve Amer- 


ican business effectively.* Meanwhile, 
the Librarian of Congress is urging an ex- 
pansion of the whole field of historical 
research throughout the government, 
observing: 

If the war history program is a valid under- 
taking for the war period, it seems to me that 
a similar program would be valid in times of 
peace. The problems of running a government 
are merely intensified in times of war 
tainly it is not too early to start planning a con- 
tinuatidn of the program of writing up the les- 
sons of recent experience and making those les- 
sons available not only to the heads of agencies 
but to people in other agencies.” 


RECORDS ANALYSIS AS APPLIED 
TO PUBLICATIONS 


Government records are not confined 
to archival materials but include many 
books and pamphlets. These are a nat- 
ural concern of the reference librarians 
of the country, or might be if they could 
regularly get their hands on them. Here 
we reach the thorny subject of “govern- 
ment publications,” long a source of mul- 
tiple irritations to the library world. On 
the one hand, it is recognized that the 
research materials pouring from govern- 
ment presses and duplicating machines 
are of importance, being sometimes the 
latest and most authoritative treatments 
in existence on their particular subjects. 
On the other hand, the treatments are 
usually short and the subjects are nar- 
rowly specialized, so that the difficulties 
of proper subject cataloging are great, 
often seeming quite out of proportion to 
the use that will ever be made of the ma- 
terial. When government publications 


* Henry A. Wallace, “Planning for Freedom,” 
Reader’s Digest, XLVII (May, 1945), 1-7. 


*2 Luther H. Evans, “Control and Management 
of Federal Records,” as reported in the condensed 
minutes of the Records Conference, March 24, 
1945, sponsored by the Committee on War Studies, 
Social Science Research Council (mimeographed), 
p. 8. 
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are wanted, however, they are wanted 
badly, and no substitute ordinarily will 
do. 

But the worst problem is the difficulty 
of obtaining many of the documents in 
the first place. Elaborate statutory pro- 
visions have been made for free distribu- 
tion of “copies of journals, books, and 
public documents” to certain designated 
institutions, which are sometimes spoken 
of as “‘all-depository libraries.’ For the 
benefit of other libraries or individuals 
the Superintendent of Documents, from 
copies supplied to him by executive de- 
partments, bureaus, and offices, puts out 
a monthly catalog of nonconfidential 
government publications and there indi- 
cates, by symbols, which ones have been 
sent to the depository libraries, which 
may be had at a price or gratis, and which 
are for official use and not available for 
distribution. In spite of all these arrange- 
ments there are many government publi- 


cations, not of general interest but of val- 
ue for specialized research, which the ref- 
erence libraries of the country never hear 
of except by chance and have almost no 
opportunity to secure if they do hear of 
them. These items are commonly mimeo- 
graphed or multilithed in a limited num- 


2344 USC §§82-85; see also §§ 139-3090 for 
the provision that the Library of Congress shall 
receive, for official use and for international ex- 
change, in accordance with the Brussels Convention 
of 1886, 150 copies of certain specified publications 
“and all other publications and maps which are 
printed, or otherwise reproduced, under authority 
of law, upon the requisition of a Congressional com- 
mittee, executive department, bureau, independent 
office, establishment, commission, or officer of the 
Government,” but with a proviso exempting “con- 
fidential matter, blank forms, and circular letters 
not of a public character.” See §§ 76-77 for provi- 
sions that the Superintendent of Documents shall 
receive copies of public documents and publish 
a monthly catalog of them. There are numerous 
special enactments about the deposit of public 
documents, including one of the year 1814, in favor 
of the American Antiquarian Society, in Massa- 
chusetts. 


ber of copies for use within the originat- 
ing agency. They are not thought of as 
“public documents” or “government 
publications,” and no provision is made 
for their free distribution to depository 
libraries or for their sale to the public. 
Obviously, a great deal depends on how 
“publication”’ is defined. It may be rigid- 
ly restricted to the printed works listed 
in the Monthly Catalog or stretched to 
take in all manner of multilithed and 
mimeographed items. 

It has long been felt that these matters 
were left too much to chance, but until 
recently there seemed to be little that 
could be done about it. Particularly de- 
termined librarians, specializing in the 
collection of government publications, 
have sometimes waged persistent cam- 
paigns, either by mail or by means of 
personal representatives, in an effort to 
secure as many items as possible, but the 
percentage, even in the most favorable 
cases, cannot have been high. In a vague 
way it has been thought that micro- 
photography might furnish the answer to 
the problem, but the microfilming or 
microprinting of large numbers of mis- 
cellaneous government documents in- 
volves a variety of expenses in addition 
to the mere cost of copying. Perhaps the 
largest cost of all has to do with the ini- 
tial selection. Certainly, not every item 
that has come from an official mimeo- 
graph machine deserves to go into a refer- 
ence library. And after the items have 
been intelligently selected and properly 
copied, there still remain the large costs 
of handling, cataloging, and servicing. 


PROPOSAL TO MICROCARD SELECTED 
0.P.A. PUBLICATIONS 


It is possible that the device of the 
microcard, which the librarian of Wes- 
leyan University has recently suggest- 
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ed,*4 may solve certain of these problems. 
When his book first came out. the O.P.A. 
was on the point of issuing in tentative 
form a bibliography of its more signifi- 
cant publications.** This was intended, 
in the first place, as a working tool, to ac- 
quaint the various parts of the agency 
with what the other parts had done. It 
was intended also to serve the writers of 
O.P.A. history. But it was at once evi- 
dent that the collection of documents on 
which the bibliography was based, or at 
least the first section of nearly four hun- 
dred items on “Basic Economic Aspects 
of Price Administration,” would serve 
as a useful subject for an experiment in 
microcard re-publication. 


The material seems well adapted to 
the purpose. It has research value for 
economic specialists, though no wide gen- 
eral appeal. Of the 393 titles in the first 
section, only 13 were printed, the others 
being in some form of near-print, the 
majority mimeographed. Only 27 items 
in this section contain more than 70 
pages, which under present conditions is 
about the maximum number of pages of 
mimeographed material that can be put 
on the back of a 35 card and still be 
read in the Readex machine. The entries 
in the bibliography would require some 
revision by catalogers, but the annota- 
tions which accompany each item are 
practically ready for inclusion on the 


24 Fremont Rider, The Scholar and the Future 
of the Research Library: A Problem and Its Solution 
(New York: Hadham Press, 1944), esp. pp. 219-23 
on “Government Documents.” This work has been 
reviewed in a great many periodicals; my own re- 
view of it appeared in Isis, XXXVI (October, 1945), 
83-86. For the most recent developments see 
Fremont Rider, “Progress in Microprint,” College 
and Research Libraries, VI (September, 1945), 429- 
46. 


233OPA Bibliography: Miscellaneous Publications 
to the End of 1944 (Washington: Records Manage- 
ment Section, O.P.A., May, 1945). 
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front of the microcard. In general, this 

seems to be the type of material for which 
the new technique is suited, and Mr. 
Rider has placed the group of O.P.A. 
publications on his list for experimental 
issue as soon as conditions permit micro- 
carding to begin on a commercial scale. 
How much demand for the cards there 
may be among reference libraries, eco- 
nomic and industrial foundations, and 
individual scholars, only an actual test 
will show. 

Already, however, a few generaliza- 
tions may be made as to the bearing of 
this technique on the fundamentals of 
records analysis. It is evident that the 
collection of a representative set of pub- 
lications for such an agency as the O.P.A. 
requires an intimate knowledge of the 
organization and the continual exercise 
of a high type of selective judgment. No 
librarian or group of librarians, no econ- 
omist or group of economists, working at 
a distance from the O.P.A. or moving 
into it for a short stay, could hope to 
make the proper choice of materials. It 
is also true that no one working at too 
close range can make a perfect selection. 
The best results will be had from an 
analyst or group of analysts working 
within the agency and having unrestrict- 
ed access to its materials, but not so 
closely identified with its operations as 
to lose the necessary objective judgment. 
If the work can be done once and for all 
at the source, there is manifestly a gain 
in effectiveness and saving in effort over 
the prevailing method, which forces each 
reference library to do what it can in the 
way of choosing and obtaining copies of 
the material. The library world is already 
somewhat accustomed to the idea of cen- 
tral cataloging on a co-operative basis. 
Here is a process of central selection. It 
is also the first step in records analysis as 
applied to an agency’s publications. 
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Whether this central selection will be 
a co-operative undertaking, participated 
in by representatives of the reference li- 
braries of the country, remains to be 
worked out. Perhaps it will always seem 
best to have a government agency make 
its own selection of the publications rep- 
resenting its contribution to organized 
knowledge. There may also be some ad- 
vantage in having it make the annota- 
tions for the front of the proposed micro- 
card. But beyond that point the burden 
of the task will certainly fall on the li- 
brarians. They will need to do the cata- 
loging and the classifying, naturally, on 
some kind of co-operative basis. As for 
the distributing, it already seems pre- 
destined that that will be done by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


SUMMARY 


The federal government seems des- 
tined to undertake great programs of re- 
search in the immediate future. The tech- 
nical and historical analysis of the result- 
ing records evidently calls for specializa- 
tion but at the same time cuts across the 
traditional distinction between archivist 
and librarian. The analyst may special- 
ize in the statistical records of an agency, 
but he must take into consideration both 
the basic questionnaires, which are ar- 
chival in nature, and the tabulations or 
summaries, which are library materials. 
Or, if he specializes in historical records, 
he must take into consideration not only 
the files of letters and memorandums but 
also the published pamphlets and docu- 
ments. One of his fundamental purposes 
is to facilitate the transformation of ar- 
chival material into book material, and 
to be fully successful in this he must be 
somewhat at home in both realms. He 
must know files and systems of filing and 
understand what the different methods 
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can accomplish. He must appreciate the 
value, as well as the limitations, of the 
central publication of federal regulations 
and the central clearance of federal ques- 
tionnaires. He must be ready to partici- 
pate in the central review of forms, in so 
far, at least, as the filing instructions and 
the predetermined disposal instructions 
are concerned. He must be adept at 
drawing up disposal schedules that will 
meet the requirements of the appraisers 
at the National Archives. He must com- 
prehend the basic principles of library 
cataloging and bibliographical classifica- 
tion. On the other hand, to make proper 
selection and disposition of technical or 
historical records he must have some 
firsthand experience in technical and his- 
torical work. 

Cultivated assiduously and without 
respite, this might prove a frustrating 
kind of profession, sinceit requiresitsdev- 
otee to understand the principles of re- 
search and to be forever selecting and ar- 
ranging materials for research without 
allowing him time to do such research 
himself. His characteristic monument 
will be the documentation file or its 
bound-up equivalent, the source book, 
which stands halfway between archives 
and books. His motto might well take the 
form of a conundrum: “When is a book 
not a book? When it is a source book.” 
Doubtless the best antidote for such dif- 
ficulties would be to allow the records 
analyst to spend at least part of his time 
in research of his own. Nor would it do 
any harm to require candidates for the 
doctorate in economics, history, and re- 
lated subjects to serve a part-time ap- 
prenticeship as analysts of government 
records. This would not only broaden 
their experience but should make them 
more sympathetic and appreciative to- 
ward archivists and historians for the 
rest of their lives. 












clusion that the library profession 

would be benefited by the establish- 
ment of a national association of library 
personnel, authorized and able to speak 
for the profession as a whole. The con- 
clusion is not revolutionary; in fact, it is 
hardly individual, since it is derived from 
the experience of occupational groups in 
this country during the last one hundred 
and fifty years. However, if it thereby 
lacks the quality of drama, it enjoys the 
virtue of obviousness, which in the pres- 
ent context is the more desirable. 

In arriving at the conclusion just stat- 
ed, my opening argument, and certainly 
my most difficult one because of its in- 
tangibility, is the usefulness of organiza- 
tions of employees in the maintenance of 
the morale of the working force. The 
pragmatic evidence of this fact lies all 
about us in a world which Professor T. V. 
Smith has described as “overorganized” 
and in which the demands of employee 
organizations of all types have become 
more insistent with each passing decade. 
A more recent development, however, is 
the growth of a body of analytical data 
concerning employee attitudes and their 
effects upon co-operation and productiv- 
ity. In these studies the drive for and 
impetus of employee organization is a 
constantly recurring theme. When com- 
bined with the professional character of 
library administration, these proposi- 


I THIS discussion I arrive at the con- 


1 This article constitutes a chapter in the forth- 
coming publication, Personnel Administration in Li- 
braries, ed. Lowell Martin (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946). 
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tions produce a secondary conclusior to 
the effect that vigorous employee organi- 
zation should be supported and encour- 
aged by library managements out of pure 
self-interest. 

Several intermediate steps are in- 
volved in moving from the question of 
staff morale to the verdict of a powerful, 
centralized fraternity of library profes- 
sionals. Employee organizations have 
advantages and disadvantages, and the 
thesis is strengthened if these are bal- 
anced against each other before a com- 
mitment is made. Institutional require- 
ments are not uniform, and it may be 
said for some more than for others that 
employee organization will show a decid- 
ed profit. It is well also to pay more than 
lip service to historical tendencies and 
current practice within the employing 
unit. Employee association is a growth, 
sometimes rapid, more often slow, and it 
usually builds upon earlier foundations. 
The appropriateness of a given type of 
organization to the requirements of em- 
ployees is a fairly complicated problem of 
analysis, simplified only where the vary- 
ing needs of the staff—economic, social, 
professional, etc.—point in succession to 
the same type of agency. It is submitted 
in the following comments that the de- 
sirable form of organization for library 
employees can be laid down with con- 
siderable assurance and that its outlines 
should prove attractive to administrators 
as well as to staff. Our first step in that 
project will be to expand the meaning of 
the word “organization.” 
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FORMAL AND INFORMAL EMPLOYEE 
ORGANIZATION 


In this connection, I think it will be 
useful to distinguish between two im- 
portant types or “species” of organiza- 
zation. One of these, “formal” organiza- 
tion, whether of employees or of manage- 
ment, has for a long time been the sub- 
ject of clinical examination, and its the- 
ory and practice comprise an extensive 
literature. Its counterpart, which I shall 
call “informal” organization after one of 
its leading theorists, while hidden be- 
tween the lines of many a treatise on 
formal organization, has only recently 
become a subject of investigation in its 
own right, at least with respect to its con- 
tribution to the functioning of purposive 
groups. Now, however, the advance of 
current research into the patterns of 
social groups and their significance for 
society and industry is promising to ex- 
plain modes of conduct hitherto incom- 
patible with the formal theory of man- 
agement. The minimum obligation of the 
student of administration would seem to 
be to incorporate these findings into his 
conception of organization, to the extent 
that matters previously regarded as 
extraneous have been shown to affect 
morale and production. As a matter of 
fact, this has been done. One writer who 
has discussed the subject in a very broad 
and suggestive fashion is Chester I. 
Barnard, in his treatise on The Functions 
of the Executive,? to which I shall refer 
again. 

There is no necessity of reviewing here 
the characteristics of formal organiza- 
tions; but it might be helpful to sum- 
marize the features of “informal organi- 
zations,” in the sense that the words are 
used in this paper. The term and the 


2 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1942), see esp. chaps. ix and xv. 
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description are both taken from Bar- 
nard’s book. Under the heading “What 
Informal Organizations Are,” the author 
says: 

It is a matter of general ‘observation and 
experience that persons are frequently in con- 
tact and interact with each other when their 
relationships are not a part of or governed by 
any formal organization. The magnitude of the 
numbers involved varies from two persons to 
that of a large mob or crowd. The characteristic 
of these contacts or interactions is that they 
occur and continue or are repeated without 
any specific conscious joint purpose. The con- 
tact may be accidental, or incidenta) to organ- 
ized activities, or arise from some personal de- 
sire or gregarious instinct; it may be friendly 
or hostile. But whatever the origins, the fact 
of such contacts, interactions, or groupings 
changes the experience, knowledge, attitudes, 
and emotions of the individuals affected... .. 
The persistence of such effects is embodied in 
“states of mind” and habits of action which 
indicate the capacities of memory, experience, 
and social conditioning. As a result of these 
capacities some of the effects of contacts of 
persons with limited numbers of persons can 
spread through very large numbers in a sort 
of endless chain of interaction over wide ter- 
ritories and through long periods of time. 

By informal organization I mean the aggre- 
gate of the personal contacts and interactions 
and the associated groupings of people that I 
have just described. Though common or joint 
purposes are excluded by definition, common 
or joint results of important character never- 
theless come from such organization.’ 


The functions of informal organiza- 
tions, listed by Barnard, are three: (1) 
the facilitation of communication; (2) 
“the maintenance of cohesiveness in 
formal organizations through regulating 
the willingness to serve and the stability 
of objective authority”; and (3) “the 
maintenance of the feeling of personal 
integrity, of self-respect, of independent 
choice.”4 Now, while Barnard was writ- 
ing as an executive and for executives, an 
examination of the functions ascribed to 


3 Pp. 114-15. 4P. 122. 
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informal organizations indicates their 
extreme importance to personnel at all 
levels, and no one who has read the book 
carefully can fail to be impressed with 
the breadth and inclusiveness of its gen- 
eralizations. A healthy informal organi- 
zation is a prerequisite to good morale, of 
executives, professionals, or rank-and- 
file, which brings us to the relationship 
between formal and informal organiza- 
tions. 

It is unnecessary for our purposes and 
would probably be meaningless to at- 
tempt to establish a hierarchy of im- 
portance as between formal and informal 
organization. Certainly, the latter is the 
more pervasive. Large numbers of groups 
of varying size and at least semipurpos- 
ive in character—for example, families, 
many partnerships, etc.—come into ex- 
istence, operate successfully for many 
years, and pass out of the picture with 
little or no formal organization through- 
out their history. A more profitable line 
of inquiry might be the division of pro- 
cedural jurisdictions. Here it is observed 
that formality is relied on in the fields of 
policy, authoritarian direction and ap- 
peals, supervision and control, and the 
selection of leaders. On the other hand, 
operations—the “‘carrying-out” of policy, 
directions, and orders—is an informal 
matter. Especially at the final step of 
contact between employee and customer, 
employee and materials, employee and 
employee, in the absence of the most 
rigorous motion study and supervision, 
the method, tempo, approach, attitude, 
and personality of the operator are mat- 
ters of individual choice and are condi- 
tioned by the many elements described 
by Barnard and others.‘ It is an over- 


SSee Burleigh Gardner, Human Relations in 
Industry (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1945); 
Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933); 











simplification, but I believe a useful one, 
to say that informal organizations get 
things done, and it is a function of formal 
organization, among other things, to 
facilitate informal organization.® 

I come now to a full statement of the 
purpose of this discussion. It is peculiarly 
true that formal employee organizations 
in general have only indirect functional 
relationship to the objectives of the par- 
ent-association: the library, the firm, 
the governmental unit, or the school. 
This has resulted in criticism and op- 
position, which frequently has extended 
to controversy and conflict. It is respect- 
fully submitted that an understanding of 
the requirements of informal organiza- 
tions and their essential importance to 
operating units provides a clue to the 
usefulness of formal organizations of em- 
ployees and a basis for analyzing their 
appropriateness in a given situation. 
(“Appropriateness”’ is a complex term in 
this connection, involving not only the 
structure, function, and methodology of 
the operating unit, but also the purposes, 
attitudes, ideologies, and backgrounds of 
the employees.) In the light of these ob- 
servations, it is the purpose of this paper 
to examine the contribution which for- 
mal organizations of library employees 
might be expected to make to the needs 
and purposes of the unit of which they 
are members and to draw some conclu- 


T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1936); and F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker: Technical vs. Social 
Organization in an Industrial Plant (“Business 
Research Studies,” No. 9 [Boston: Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 1934)]). 


6 The interlocking character of the process is 
indicated by Barnard’s statement: “Formal organ- 
izations arise out of and are necessary to informal 
organization; but when formal organizations come 
into operation, they create and require informal 
organizations” (op. cit., p. 120). 
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sions as to the type of organization most 
appropriate for the purpose. 


TYPES OF FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations of employees’ are today 
the rule and not the exception. Wherever 
one looks, he finds a professional associa- 
tion, a trade-union, a technical society, a 
staff clinic, a labor-management commit- 
tee, an employee-representation plan, an 
office club, or some other designation in- 
dicating collective action on the part of 
personnel.* Variations in structure seem 
almost as numerous. The question natur- 
ally arises: Does this proliferation of 
form reflect a basic differentiation in sub- 
stance and function? The matter has 
been argued violently by management, 
trade-unionists, economists, and legisla- 
tors, and a decision has been reached 
with regard to one fundamental point of 
divergence. An employee organization 
initiated, sponsored, maintained, sup- 
ported, or assisted in any way by man- 
agement is not a bona fide employee 
organization for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. The conclusion is embodied in 
the Wagner Act and similar state legisla- 
tion and is now supported by one of the 
most remarkably unbroken lines of court 
decisions in our judicial history. The is- 
sue there decided is instructive for em- 
ployee groups of less militant character. 
The Wagner Act spelled the death of 
company unionism in private industry, a 
term which stood for employee represen- 
tation limited in scope to the employing 


7 Throughout the remainder of this paper, the 
term “employee organization’”’ will be used in the 
customary sense as meaning “formal” organization. 


® See Harry A. Millis and Royal E. Montgomery, 
Organized Labor (“The Economics of Labor,” Vol. 
III [New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945]), p. 830, for a discussion of the variety of 
titles developed in connection with industrial em- 
ployee-representation plans, or “company union- 
ism.” 
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unit and barred from co-operation with 
outside groups. If any single point has 
become accepted in the economics of 
collective bargaining, it is that independ- 
ent, local employee organizations may 
perform social, recreational, and welfare 
functions but are practically without in- 
fluence upon wages and conditions of 
work, in establishing or enforcing stand- 
ards of entrance into the occupation, or 
in imposing sanctions upon nonconform- 
ist administrations. This is as true of a 
professional society as of a trade-union. 
With this primary difference disposed 
of, let us examine the similarities among 
employee organizations. There has been 
a tendency for likenesses to be concealed 
as a result of the controversial position of 
the labor movement, especially in recent 
years, and the special pleading for and 
against certain types of association. Up- 
on impartial examination, however, we 
find at least three important character- 
istics which appear in all formal aggrega- 
tions of personnel. First, we find an ex- 
tension of the principle of “industrial 
democracy,” popularized by the Webbs, 
which implies some measure of popular 
sovereignty on basic issues and in the 
selection of leaders. The leaders may be 
nothing more than committee chairmen 
and the issues may be restricted to per- 
sonnel matters, but the employees have 
more voice in the matter with organiza- 
tion than without it. Second, employee 
organization is always accompanied by 
the opening-up of new channels of com- 
munication to management. The com- 
plaint, the grievance, or the suggestion, 
so often smothered (or believed to be 
smothered) in the past in its transmis- 
sion through line officers, is passed along 
a “private wire,” so to speak, by individ- 
uals who consider it a major responsibili- 
ty rather than incidental to their jobs. 
Third, the employees are introduced to 
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the idea of self-help through organiza- 
tion. The results range from credit unions 
to beer parties and from community 
opera to dental clinics. Co-operation has 
spread widely through economic, social, 
welfare, fiscal, recreational, and voca- 
tional activities, with an influence in the 
aggregate which no one can measure. 
Employee organization may originate 
with management or with employees 
or may result from an outside stimulus. 
Whatever the source, its persistence and 
spread are indicative of a felt need which 
requires to be served. 


MANAGERIAL ADVANTAGES AND DIS- 
ADVANTAGES OF EMPLOYEE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Like the tariff, employee organization 
is a local issue. It comes to a focus upon 
certain employees, members of a certain 
emploving unit, in a given locality. The 
all-important factor external to the 


group is the reaction of management. 
This categorical statement may be justi- 
fied by the observation that, without 
recognition, employee organization can- 
not survive, and it is management that 
decides whether or not to recognize and 
what recognition means. 

In the past, managerial response has 
run the gamut from initiation and spon- 
sorship to active opposition. While the 
personalities and immediate circum- 
stances of each case have always been 
influential, a fairly consistent distinction 
may be drawn between the attitudes of 
proprietors of profit-seeking and not-for- 
profit institutions. The former frequently 
(and understandably) have been much 
more opposed to any relinquishment of 
authority than the latter. The explana- 
tion, of course, is no secret to anyone 
even moderately familiar with business 
and institutional practice. It lies in the 
exigencies of competition, the constant 


imminence of bankruptcy, and the 
clarity and directness of opposition of 
interest.? 

The managers of nonprofit institu- 
tions, on the other hand, are only rarely 
confronted with vigorous, direct compe- 
tition; their budgets are often independ- 
ent of their revenues; and it is uncommon 
that an increase in the share going to em- 
ployees means a reduction in their per- 
sonal incomes. This explanation is by no 
means exhaustive. Many other factors 
have been involved: the temper and 
limitations of the employee organization 
concerned; conditions of employment— 
particularly the matter of uncertainty; 
background and training of both parties; 
ignorance and misunderstanding of pur- 
poses, etc. One observation may be made 
with assurance. During the past decade 
there has been a remarkable increase in 
managerial curiosity concerning the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of organiza- 
tions of employees. Let us see how these 
balance off. 

Certain spokesmen for industrial man- 
agement to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, I believe that it is fairly well agreed 
by now that there are definite, observ- 
able gains to administrators from em- 
ployee organization of even the most 
militant type. In large part these bene- 
fits are indirect, but they are there, and 
more and more administrators are realiz- 
ing them. In all cases they must be 
weighed against the disadvantages, 
which are just as real and often much 
more obvious, though perhaps not for 


» “Opposition of interest” is not a settled issue, 
but its scope is much too large to be debated here. 
For the purposes of this discussion it will be suffi- 
cient to state that I agree with Millis that the 
theory of collective bargaining implies opposition 
of interests, which concept in the form of inequality 
of bargaining power is stated in the Preamble to 
the Wagner Act (see Millis and Montgomery, op. 
cit., pp. 354-56). 

















that reason necessarily more important 
in either the short or the long run. Again 
without attempting to be exhaustive, a 
few of the principal gains and losses will 
be detailed. 

First on any list of profits from the 
collective action of employees would be 
“improved morale,”’ or the strengthen- 
ing of informal organization. How does 
it come about? I am not sure that anyone 
knows for certain, but the theory has 
been advanced that the employee gains 
status from his membership and partici- 
pation, his increased contacts and sym- 
pathies, and his (at least supposed) 
greater importance when speaking 
through his group than as an individual. 
His self-respect is improved, his power of 
initiative strengthened, and his capacity 
to co-operate enlivened. These qualities 
are intangibles of a high order. However, 
few supervisors are unaware of them or 
their consequences. 

Benefits closely related to the preced- 
ing have grown out of the creation of new 
lines of communication for the handling 
of grievances and, in some cases, em- 
ployee suggestions. The establishment of 
grievance procedure has two counts in its 
favor. First, it provides an emotional re- 
lease for the employee by satisfying him 
that what he considers an unfairness will 
certainly receive a hearing. Accurate 
measurement of the amount of future 
trouble thus avoided is impossible. How- 
ever, as an employee for five years of a 
large industrial establishment with no 
grievance procedure whatever, my per- 
sonal testimony would be that nothing is 
more important to good relations. The 
second count favoring grievance proce- 
dure is the removal of the mass of com- 
plaints, accusations, and misunderstand- 
ings, with their high emotional charge, 
from the functional lines of communica- 
tion, whose principal responsibility is to 
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get the day’s work done. This incom- 
patibility of temper in communications 
alone, it seems to me, is sufficient ex- 
planation of the breakdown of adjust- 
ments in large, highly formalized estab- 
lishments. 

Employee suggestions for the im- 
provement of practice and method are 
as valuable a potential source of assist- 
ance as employee grievances are a hin- 
drance. They run to the technical side 
and hence seem well adapted to the 
standard lines of communication. How- 
ever, the “throttling” or “appropriation” 
of employee suggestions has at times 
turned out to be a major grievance, and 
some well-run suggestion systems have 
produced a startling output of ideas, 
which seemed at least indicative of previ- 
ous interference. Here the explanation 
seems to lie in the proprietary attitudes 
of individuals toward their jobs and the 
improvements that they can devise for 
doing them. Many instances have been 
uncovered of employees’ refusing to 
make known special methods or devices 
which they had worked out and which 
enabled them to excel, even though the 
advantage was not reflected in their 
pay.”® It is notable that some of the most 
successful suggestion systems have ap- 
peared in the presence of formal em- 
ployee organization of one form or an- 
other. 

We shall mention two more features of 
employee organization, in both of which 
the gain to management is more direct. 
One is the assumption by the employee 
group of certain staff functions which 
would otherwise require special attention 
and personnel for their discharge. In- 
duction, training, and indoctrination are 
commonly so assigned. Employee man- 
uals and house organs have been pre- 

© Suggestion systems really fall within the pur- 
view of incentive compensation. 
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pared in this manner. Welfare activities, 
with recreational, financial, and educa- 
tional objectives, are commonly recog- 
nized as obligations of the union, the 
committee, or the council. Since some or 
all of the foregoing are accepted as re- 
sponsibilities by some or all manage- 
ments, their transfer to employee groups 
is a direct saving of time and effort. Fi- 
nally, but by no means least in impor- 
tance, there are examples of organized 
employee assistance in external affairs, 
notably in the lobbyist activities of ag- 
gregations of public employees and the 
support given to institutional adminis- 
tration by professional societies such as 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

Recognizing that a stronger and more 
comprehensive case can be made for the 
credit side by a “true believer,” let us 
turn to some of the more obvious disad- 
vantages which accompany formal or- 
ganizations of employees. They exist, 
and they deserve equal attention with 
the advantages. High on the list with 
administrative officers, and not to be 
passed over too lightly by the observer 
without responsibility, is the placing of 
limitations upon or the loss of sovereign- 
ty, which to the manager means the 
right to make rapid, unchallenged, arbi- 
trary decisions." This can mean a serious 
loss of short-run efficiency and perhaps 
of long-run effectiveness. It is altogether 
too true of many activities that “the in- 
stitution is only the lengthened shadow 
of a man.” In competitive situations the 
reduction in flexibility may easily be 
fatal. It is worth noting that those or- 


1 The extent to which this has occurred among 
industrial managements during the past few years 
of rapid unionization is illustrated by Neil Chamber- 
lain’s article, ‘‘The Organized Business in America,” 
Journal of Political Economy, LII (June, 1944), 
97-111. 


ganizations with the simplest objectives, 
for which efficiency is the highest goal—I 
refer to the armed services—have never 
permitted the slightest modification of 
authority in dealing with subordinates, 
and no one expects them to. Some em- 
ployee organizations today present the 
paradox of the most authoritarian and 
arbitrary dictation upon the part of their 
leaders while at the same time demand- 
ing- ‘industrial democracy” from their 
employers. Leadership is the subject of 
an extensive literature, none of it too 
explicit. Whatever its components may 
be, it is an intangible of equal potency to 
employee morale and perhaps tampered 
with at equally as great a cost. 
Following close upon the heels of limi- 
tation of managerial authority, another 
drawback of employee organization is 
the almost unavoidable blurring of lines 
of authority which accompanies the 
multiplication of channels of communi- 
cation. (You will recall that Barnard 
considers formal channels of communica- 
tion and lines of authority as practically 
synonymous and executives as primarily 
“centers of communication.’”’) The cur- 
rent controversy over the unionization of 
foremen and the many discussions of the 
troubles of “middle management” are 
directly related to this redistribution of 
managerial prerogatives—for that is 
what it amounts to.” In this respect, al- 
so, equity is probably paid for at the ex- 
pense of efficiency, though it is possible to 


2 Particularly in the industrial sector, American 
institutions have been undergoing a rapid rearrange- 
ment and redistribution of power for more than a 
decade. Those who are interested in a careful and 
competent account of analogous Russian industrial 
experience during the trial-and-error period from 
1923 to 1939 should read G. Bienstock, Solomon N. 
Schwarz, and Aaron Yugow, Management in Russian 
Industry and Agriculture (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944). Although magnified many 
times (or perhaps because of that), the analogy to 
American experience is instructive. 
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argue in the reverse from premises stated 
earlier. 

Another weakness arises from the in- 
stitution of grievance procedure through 
special agencies. A forum is automatical- 
ly supplied for the agitator, the trouble- 
maker, and the perpetually dissatisfied. 
The comfortable assumption that every 
staff is composed solely of well-balanced, 
normal individuals who need only an 
opportunity for self-expression and an 
equal chance to bring out their essential- 
ly co-operative tendencies needs only to 
be stated to be rejected. The formal em- 
ployee organization, no matter how 
paternalistic, is a political unit, and the 
rhetoric of politics is the traditional lan- 
guage of collective bargaining. The co- 
operative and level-headed employee is 
not always the articulate one. One ex- 
tremist on a committee has been known 
to disrupt the whole process of joint ac- 
tion. What is more, the delicacy of the 
situation often makes suppression of 
even the most excessive claims inadvis- 
able. In this respect, it is possible for the 
public relations function of the employee 
organization to become distorted until it 
is a serious liability. 

As the last on our brief list of disad- 
vantages, there is the loss in time and 
energy from conferring, dealing, bar- 
gaining, and discussing with employee 
groups in their various capacities. First- 
hand investigation of personnel matters 
makes it hard to avoid the conclusion 
that simple pressure for time has forced 
official after official to put off staff con- 
ferences, cancel committee meetings, 
delegate representative functions to sub- 
ordinates, and generally neglect con- 
tacts whose importance they would not 
deny, solely because of their time-con- 
suming nature. Undoubtedly, the war- 
time emergency has aggravated the det- 
riments arising from this source, but 


they were felt before and will remain 
after it. Unfortunately, the staff or com- 
mittee meeting is rarely dramatic. It 
often resembles a discussion group and 
seldom radiates the impression of “get- 
ting somewhere.” To busy executives 
who have more demands on their time 
than they can possibly meet, it frequent- 
ly cannot help seeming a waste and goes 
far down on the list of priorities. The 
recognition of employee organizations 
implies dealing with them, and dealing 
takes time. It is one of the costs of a 
step whose advantages may not seem 
either immediate or certain. 


EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 
IN LIBRARIES 


Our next step is to relate the gains 
and losses just enumerated to a specific 
class of institutional managers—librari- 
ans. While the generalizations which 
follow will probably not fit all cases, I 
believe they can be defended as typical. 

The library director operates a non- 
profit institution, frequently under gov- 
ernmental auspices, which offers a pro- 
fessional service under noncompetitive 
conditions. His staff contains a high per- 
centage of professional people, who are 
subject to the usual neuroses of that 
class. Hence staff morale is a major con- 
cern. His budget is customarily set for 
him, and his own rate of pay is fixed in 
the same manner as that of his subor- 
dinates. Economic conflict of interest is 
therefore at a minimum. His organiza- 
tion deals almost solely in ideas, which 
means that the intangible factors in 
personal service are of major importance. 
A professional organization contains 
more than the usual proportion of staff 
personnel and staff functions.’ Em- 


3 “Staff” is here used in its customary sense, 
as differentiated from line authority in the “chain 
of command.” 
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ployee organizations have been shown 
to be well adapted to such responsi- 
bilities. Public relations are highly im- 
portant to libraries. The usefulness of 
employee groups in insuring public sup- 
port has been proved in closely related 
fields—for example, education. Under 
customary budgetary procedure and in 
the absence of vigorous, direct competi- 
tion, the short-run demands of library 
management appear to require less of 
rapid, flexible, arbitrary decision and 
lend themselves more to persuasion and 
co-operation. On balance, it seems to 
this observer that the advantages of 
employee organization considerably out- 
weigh the disadvantages to library offi- 
cials. From the standpoint of the em- 
ployees, the benefits are even more ob- 
vious. It is not surprising to discover a 
growth of formal employee organiza- 
tions among library employees and an 
interest upon the part of library manage- 
ments in the subject. Let us then pro- 
ceed to a consideration of the appropri- 
ate type of formal organization for li- 
brary personnel. _ 

We shall operate on the assumption 
that the forms of organization which 
have developed in the past have borne 
some reasonable relation to the pur- 
poses and needs of employees served by 
them and that the many -differentia- 
tions of structure and function were an 
outgrowth of a process of natural selec- 
tion and survival of the fittest. We shall 
also assume that it is possible to survey 
a particular type of employee and his 
surroundings in relation to the various 
forms of employee organization which 
have already appeared in that environ- 
ment or which might reasonably be ex- 
pected to develop and to say with some 
confidence that a particular kind of 
organization is better adapted to his 


requirements than another.’* However 
persuasive the statement proves to be, 
it may or may not affect his choice. 
That is a different matter. But in the 
case of library personnel, I believe that 
we can be rather specific with a good 
deal of confidence. 

The practical choice in the past and 
currently for library employees seems 
to lie between a trade-union and a local 
staff association (or whatever it may be 
called), with the latter far more widely 
adopted. Thus far, library unionism has 
been a negligible portion of the sub- 
merged tenth of the American trade- 
union movement, with about a dozen 
locals scattered from Butte, Montana, 
to Washington, D.C. The Monthly Labor 
Review for June, 1944, reported the 
unionization of clerical and professional 
workers as totaling 1,400,000—about 
one-tenth of all union membership and 
one-eighth of the employees in those 
classifications. However, a majority of 
the 1,400,000 were government em- 
ployees, and the great majority of them 
were in the postal service. Outside the 
postal service and the government, 
“only a little over 5 per cent of the cleri- 
cal and professional workers” were 
unionized. The future of white-collar 
unionism was just as bleak, according 
to one experienced observer and con- 
firmed trade-unionist."* Staff associa- 
tions, on the other hand, have had a 
steady growth since their origin in 1916 
and have increased rapidly since their 


"4 This statement will be recognized as a modifi- 
cation of the “one best way” assumption of the 
early scientific-management theorists. 


*s Merlyn S. Pitzele, “The Outlook for White- 
Collar Unionism,” Management Review, XXXIII 
(June, 1944), 184-89; see also Bernard Berelson, 
“Library Unionization,” Library Quarterly, IX 
(1939), 477-510, for an exhaustive report on library 
unions here and abroad. 
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indorsement by the American Library 
Association in 1937. There were thirty 
of them by 1936 and double that number 
two years later; since that time they 
have become the accepted form of em- 
ployee organization for libraries.” 

It is not difficult to explain the limited 
success of trade-unions among library 
employees to date. Library personnel 
may be characterized fairly easily, and 
each of the characteristics, in turn, is 
associated with a group which has proved 
unresponsive to the organized labor 
movement. A large majority of library 
personnel are public employees, and the 
remainder work for nonprofit public 
service institutions. An overwhelming 
proportion of them, almost go per cent, 
are women."? Almost without exception 
they are white-collar workers, with a 
large percentage of professionally trained 
personnel. And, finally, they are widely 
dispersed in small groups throughout 
any given territory. These factors would 
be enough to make any union organizer 
think twice before committing his time 
and his reputation. 

Consider the first item—governmental 
employment. Berelson reports that, like 
other organized public employees, li- 
brary unions repudiated strikes and 
picketing in favor of negotiation, lobby- 
ing, petitions, and the like. These limita- 
tions on union striking power help to 
explain why only an insignificant por- 
tion of the federal service and of some 
municipalities is organized and why in 

As of August 14, 1945, there were 115 staff 
organizations in the United States, of which 12 
were unions (letter from Margia W. Proctor of the 
Buffalo Public Library to Hazel B. Timmerman, 


chief of the Personnel Office, American Library Asso- 
ciation, and furnished to the writer by the latter). 


*7U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1943 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1944), p. 124. 


state employment and most cities the 
unions can hardly be said to have a 
toehold. Government groups also con- 
tain large numbers of women and white- 
collar workers. Women have never been 
good material for organization. Perhaps 
they do not have the proletarian outlook; 
perhaps it is because for many long years 
the trade-unions did not want women 
and either barred them or shunted them 
off into auxiliaries with little voice and 
less influence. Probably no one knows for 
sure why white-collar employees resist 
organization. Many explanations have 
been advanced, to wit: they are salaried 
(security), class-conscious, suffer from 
education and ambition, and reject the 
permanence of status implied in union 
membership. Union organizers under- 
stand both geography and communica- 
tions. The dispersal of library units and 
employees is a final obstacle to aggressive 
action. There are other, more subtle 
and perhaps equally persuasive, reasons 
for doubting the “organizability” of 
library employees, but those outlined 
above will suffice. It is clear that neither 
the temperament nor the surroundings 
of the library staff lend themselves to 
typical hard-hitting American business 
unionism, with its class-conflict basis 
and its anti-employer methodology. 
However similar it may ultimately 
prove to be in purpose and function, a 
professional or “staff” association offers 
much less of semantical sales resistance 
to clerical and professional personnel 
than trade-unionism does. For example, 
the A.A.U.P., although a youthful group 
by trade-union standards, has a repre- 
sentative and growing membership, most 
of whom seem to find as much satisfac- 
tion in the connection as does the con- 
stituency of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. The 
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association’s most active organ is Com- 
mittee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, whose principal responsibility 
is the investigation of alleged unjustified 
dismissals of associates. It censures uni- 
versity and college administrations and 
publishes a blacklist which is almost 
identical in content and meaning with 
that formerly employed by the American 
Federation of Labor and for which 
Samuel Gompers almost went to jail. 
It maintains an employment service, re- 
porting vacancies and teachers available. 
It has made several important studies 
and recommendations concerning sal- 
aries and conditions of work of college 
teachers, the suggestions tending strong- 
ly in the direction of a “‘standard rate.”’ 
Its control of entrance to the trade is in- 
formal, genteel, and approached through 
the medium of higher standards for the 
profession. They are the subject of many 
an article in the association journal, 
edited by its very able business agent, 
General Secretary Himstead. This series 
of essentially defensive and protectionist 
operations is supported by a group of 
dignified trade-unionists who hail from 
all sections of the country and are led 
by Professor Quincy Wright of our own 
local. It is my union, and I am proud to 
be a member. 

The A.A.U.P. is a dignified and re- 
spectable professional society. Its en- 
deavors on behalf of its membership are 
no more rapacious, predacious, or ruth- 
less than similar actions by the American 
Medical Association, the American Bar 
Association, or other professional groups. 
Its objectives differ somewhat from those 
of the medical and bar associations, be- 
cause its members are primarily em- 
ployees rather than entrepreneurs. (In 
this respect the teacher is similar to 
the library professional.) Those objec- 
tives, however, are primarily economic 


and are aimed at the protection of the 
individual through insistence upon cer- 
tain standards to be observed by em- 
ploying institutions. Where the trade- 
union is deprived of the right to strike, 
picket, boycott, and co-operate with 
other unions, its advantage in aggres- 
sive tactics is greatly lessened and may 
be wiped out. Its weapons then consist 
of the lobby, the petition, the negotia- 
tion,,and the public relations campaign, 
all of them a part of strategy with which 
professional organizations are familiar 
and at which they have proved that 
they can excel. 


THE CASE FOR A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LIBRARIANS 


The library staff association is a rela- 
tively recent development, whose func- 
tions are already settling into the familiar 
patterns of employee organization, past 
and present. I shall rely upon Messrs 
McDiarmid for a summary of the roles 
played by staff organizations up to 1943. 
They were then diagnosed as social, pro- 
fessional, economic, and representative." 
The professional dimension, including 
lecture meetings, book talks, forum dis- 
cussions, convention reports, study pro- 
grams, institutes, and staff libraries, 
was regarded as the major interest. It 
is happily true that the salaried pro- 
fessional and subprofessional employees 
are practically free from the “scarcity 
consciousness” which Perlman considered 
the fundamental explanation of trade- 
unionism. Service, especially of a public, 
institutional nature, is almost an un- 
limited concept. This enables the em- 
ployee organization to turn its attention 
to expanding its field of operations or 

*8E. W. and John McDiarmid, The Administra- 
tion of the American Public Library (Chicago: 
American Library Association and University of 
Illinois Press, 1943), pp. 190-94. 
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improving existing procedures rather 
than struggling with jurisdictional dis- 
putes and enforcing work-limitation pro- 
grams. Social activities consist of parties, 
teas, receptions, and dances. The eco- 
nomic or protective function has to do 
with salaries, hours, and working con- 
ditions, as well as credit unions, hospital 
and health plans, and the like. The 
authors reported that vigorous action 
in this sector was limited to a small 
minority of organizations. Representa- 
tive services consist of the presentation 
of grievances and the forwarding of 
suggestions, as well as assistance to the 
administration on special problems of 
the library. Here we have the usual 
galaxy of vocational, social, and eco- 
nomic functions associated with special- 
interest groups of employees.*® How well 
is the library staff association equipped 
to discharge them? 

Social duties may be disposed of 
briefly; they are local, ad hoc, intimate, 
and fall naturally within the orbit of 
an employing unit. The same is true of 
certain of the “representative” activi- 
ties, namely, suggestion programs and 
committee attention to specific library 
problems. However, the picture changes 
somewhat as we move to professional 
and economic objectives. Conceived sole- 
ly as a program of improvement of staff 
and an outlet for the ambitions of ener- 
getic assistants, the “‘professional” func- 
tion could probably be discharged with 
moderate success on a local basis, al- 
though there would certainly be con- 
siderable unevenness in the quality of 
training imparted. It seems likely that 


*9 For a good brief summary of the functions of 
a staff association, see “Why a Library Staff Or- 
ganization,” AsSORTment: Bulletin of the Staff 
Organizations Round Table, American Library As- 
sociation (December, 1944), p. 6. The writer is in- 
debted to Hazel B. Timmerman for these and other 
data on staff organizations in libraries. 


the development of the profession as a 
whole would be strengthened by national 
organization and centralized accumu- 
lation and distribution of materials. 
Viewed from another angle, the pro- 
fessional function is of prime importance 
economically; the reference here is to 
the establishment of minimum qualifi- 
cations for library personnel of all grades 
and the insistence that employing insti- 
tutions observe the standards set. In the 
language of organized labor this is con- 
trol of entrance to the trade. It calls 
for compulsion in some instances, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of profes- 
sional growth and consolidation. The 
whole history of employee organization 
denies that it will come about naturally 
or that it can be accomplished by local 
groups. 

The control of entrance to the trade, 
or, in more euphonious terminology, the 
stabilization of minimum qualifications 
for professional employment, is a major 
factor in the economic well-being of any 
occupational group. In the long run, it 
is the decisive element in the determina- 
tion of salaries and conditions of work. 
It may be that library employees have 
no economic problems, but on the out- 
side chance that such may arise in the 
future, I shall devote some brief atten- 
tion to the economics of salary deter- 
mination, starting with the familiar 
premise of the classification technician 
that persons doing work similar in diffi- 
culty and responsibility should receive 
equal pay. While the assumption of 
“equal pay for equal work” is persua- 
sive and appropriate in the context of a 
salary survey and standardization pro- 
gram, it is bad economics. The princi- 
pal basis of value in services as well as 
in commodities is scarcity. A glut of li- 
brary directors and a shortage of cata- 
logers means that directors’ salaries will 
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fall and the remuneration of the cata- 
logers will rise. Likewise, a glut of li- 
brarians or—and this is important—of 
persons deemed competent to do library 
work, relative to other occupational 
groups, means that librarians will suffer 
in salary and perquisites. No short-run 
program of amelioration will be very 
effective so long as the boundaries of 
the profession are poorly defined, stand- 
ards are low, and the general public 
remains uneducated to the need for 
trained and competent personnel in the 
acquisition, housing, management, and 
distribution of the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the race. What is equally im- 
portant, no long-run program of ameli- 
oration is likely to progress far unless 
sponsored and led by a tightly inte- 
grated, nation-wide organization capable 
of speaking authoritatively for the pro- 
fession as a whole: The economic func- 
tion of an employee organization cannot 
be discharged effectively by independent 
groups, even when they are working for 
the same end. The conclusion is just as 
appropriate to grievance adjustment as 
when applied to more basic issues of 
terms and conditions of employment. 
Witness the experience of the A.A.U.P., 
the medical and bar associations, and 
the railroad unions. 

Another important gain is achieved 
through co-ordinated rather than in- 
dependent action. It is probable that 
managerial dictation is less arbitrary in 
library affairs than in some other forms 
of institutional activity and much less 
than in private enterprise. For reasons 
which should be fairly evident by now 
and which I shall underline explicitly, 
I should expect library managements 
to inaugurate and nourish formal organi- 
zations of their employees on grounds of 
prime self-interest. Nonetheless, the ex- 
perience of trade-unionism and the les- 


son of the Wagner Act should not be for- 
gotten. Organizations of employees, 
whether professional, clerical, trade, or la- 
bor, should not be dominated by manage- 
rial representatives. The more successful 
employee representation plans in private 
industry flourished in an atmosphere of 
employer co-operation, but outright 
managerial domination and direction 
were conspicuously absent. A large num- 
ber of such groups have been certified 
as bona fide independent unions by the 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
no one, to my knowledge, has accused 
the board of trying to legalize employer- 
dominated bodies. A national organiza- 
tion of library employees, even though 
it included administrative officials as 
qualified members, would be far less 
likely to reflect exclusively the adminis- 
trative point of view and would have a 
much freer hand in the investigation of 
grievances or other alleged departures 
from approved managerial practice. 
Librarians are not numerous. In total 
numbers they are a negligible propor- 
tion of even the professional population, 
which at last report was about 6 per 
cent of the civilian labor force. Their 
economic weight is small enough at 
best. If economic problems have an im- 
portant place in the concerns of library 
personnel, the conclusion seems inescap- 
able that they have not as yet evolved 
the type of formal organization best 
suited to their needs. An amalgamation 
or extension of the staff association to a 
professional society on a national scale 
would be a long step in that direction. 
None of the other activities—social, rep- 
resentative, or professional—would be 
weakened by the move, and many of 
them would be strengthened thereby. 
In view of the limited numbers of li- 
brary personnel in the aggregate, I 
should also respectfully suggest the con- 
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sideration of alliance with other groups 
of similar backgrounds and aims. This 
affinity could be anything from casual 
and informal contact to formal federa- 
tion. It would be in the best tradition of 
co-operation between like-minded trade 
and professional groups, and in the past 
such compacts have yielded important 
strategic gains. 

Perhaps a word of apology and one 
of warning are called for at this point. 
The apology consists of a brief justifi- 
cation of employee organization, which 
has thus far been presented mostly in 
its negative aspects of protection. Ethi- 
cally, the defense of an occupation is 
justified in the same manner as the de- 
fense of anything else—namely, in terms 
of its usefulness to society. If the mem- 
bers of the library profession feel that 
they are performing a socially valuable 
service, it is my conviction that they are 
justified in using all legitimate methods 
to bring that fact to the attention of 
either the general public or specially 
interested parties. It has certainly been 
demonstrated again and again that no 
one else will take the trouble. If the 
result is an improvement of the position 
of the profession so that it can render 
a better service, the gain is social. It 
is freely granted that advancement of 
the group can be pushed too far and 
may rest on too limited a basis; that is 
for the group and society to decide. In 
the case of librarians, I doubt that 
they have yet overreached themselves 
in the matters of power and position. 

The warning is more serious. Nothing 
could be further from my intention than 
to imply that a national professional 
association of librarians (or a national 
association of library employees) would 
automatically solve the personnel prob- 
lems of library employees or adminis- 
trators. I am convinced that it would be 


a step in the right direction or, to put 
it another way, that steps in that direc- 
tion would be beneficial and help in 
solving many problems. At the same 
time they would raise problems of their 
own. The associational advancement of 
personnel of any type is a job of con- 
siderable delicacy and poses many diffi- 
culties for its initiators and supporters. 
Agreement upon objectives is often 
easier than agreement upon methods of 
reaching them. The organization of li- 
brary employees is a problem to be 
worked out through time by library per- 
sonnel and administrators within the ex- 
isting institutional framework and with 
due regard to the peculiarities of the 
profession. In many ways the situation 
is one of unusual complexity, involving, 
as it does, degrees of professional compe- 
tence, the individualities of government- 
al procedure, and civil service require- 
ments, as well as the exigencies of the 
general labor market. It would be im- 
pertinent for an outsider to do any more 
than generalize from the experience of 
other employee organizations which have 
met in their various ways the same types 
of problems which library personnel face 
and to attempt to indicate the factors 
which have spelled out success or 
failure. 

The relevance of these remarks to li- 
brary administrators is twofold. In the 
first place, library officials are profes- 
sional people, and the welfare of the 
profession is their welfare. If the pro- 
fession gains in esteem and vitality, 
they rise with it; if the opposite occurs, 
theirs is the greatest loss. A vigorous 
formal organization representative of the 
profession could hardly fail to improve 
its position with the public and with 
particular elements of the public whose 
decisions are crucial to the success of its 
work. In the second place, whether they 
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admit it or not, library administrators 
are concerned with the informal organi- 
zation of their staffs. One of the func- 
tions of formal organization is to assist 
and facilitate a healthy informal organi- 
zation. Formal organizations of em- 
ployees could hardly be as prevalent as 
they are today if they were not catering 
to a definite need on the part of their 
members. If this conclusion seems rea- 
sonable—and it is supported by a con- 
siderable body of analytical evidence— 
it is submitted that managements are 
serving themselves as well as their sub- 
ordinates if they help them to realize 
their ends. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize briefly, this analysis 
rests upon the belief that formal organi- 
zation contributes to the success of in- 
formal organization and that the latter 
is a principal ingredient of morale. The 
many varieties of formal organization 
among employees have several basic 
features in common: the extension of 
the principle of popular sovereignty 
within functional groups, the opening 
of new channels of communication, 
and the principle of employee self-help 
through organization. Their differences 


represent adjustments to the individuali- 
ties of background, purpose, and method 
of occupational groups. Their advan- 
tages appear to outweigh their disad- 
vantages for librarians. The current 
practical choice of library personnel is 
between a trade-union, on the one hand, 
and a local staff association, on the other. 
For reasons outlined in some detail, it 
is doubted that trade-unionism is the 
appropriate form of organization for 
library personnel or that it will develop 
much more attraction for them in the 
future than it has in the past. The staff 
association, as now constituted, has the 
fatal weakness of independence, if it 
is to play a significant part in the de- 
velopment of the profession. The chief 
recommendation contained herein is for 
amalgamation or extension of local staff 
groups into a national organization 
qualified and able to speak for librarians 
on matters of special interest to them. In 
addition, it is suggested that librarians 
consider the possibility of alliance with 
other groups, to overcome the numerical 
weakness of their profession. Finally, it 
is submitted that it is to the interests 
of library administrators to assist their 
employees in the development of formal 
organizations suitable to their needs. 
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PREPARATION FOR LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION 


SIGRID A. EDGE 


REASONS FOR THE STUDY 


The library profession early showed 


the rapidly developing adult education 


importance of adult educa-\/ its understanding of the significance of 
tion in American life today has 


been so widely acclaimed in so 
many different quarters as to make any 
further statements seem unnecessary. 
Many leaders have expressed the idea 
that education is a lifelong process and 
that the only hope of a continuing de- 
mocracy is through an enlightened adult 
population. The public library has been 
recognized from the beginning as one of 
the essential agencies for carrying for- 
ward the aims of adult education, and its 
efforts in that direction have been wide- 
spread and varied. This development has 
naturally led to concern over the extent 
to which training for these services is be- 
ing given. A study of the preparation for 
adult education service offered in the 
first-year curriculum in accredited li- 
brary schools was made possible through 
an American Library Association—Carne- 
gie Corporation fellowship grant, and 
this article discusses in general the meth- 
ods and results of that study. 

Since adult education service does not 
consist of a well-defined set of duties but 
is a term open to a variety of interpreta- 
tions, it has been necessary to attempt to 
identify prevailing adult education serv- 
ices in public libraries for the purpose of 
ascertaining which, if any, are recognized 
by library-school directors as legitimate 
services for which preparation should be 
offered. Consequently, a secondary pur- 
pose of this study is that of securing 
statements from the profession concern- 
ing their interpretation of library adult 
education. 
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movement by appointing in 1924 a com- 
mission to investigate the library’s role 
in the furtherance of adult education. In 
1926 that commission published its far- 
reaching report.* In the same year it ap- 
pointed a permanent board—the Board 
on the Library and Adult Education 
(later the Adult Education Board)—to 
continue to investigate and stimulate 
adult education activities in libraries. 
With the passing of the years the annual 
reports of this board have revealed a 
deepening interest throughout the pro- 
fession in adult education service and in- 
creasing participation on an ever broad- 
ening scale on the part of public libraries. 
However, the potentialities for service 
in the public library have been lauded 
far more than have the actual results, 
and no group has been more conscious of 
limitations than the Adult Education 
Board. In its annual report for 1940 it 
stated its disappointment as follows: 
Past accomplishment is dwarfed in compari- 
son with the vision, becoming daily clearer, of 
what needs yet to be done, in fact, must be done 
quickly, if libraries are to carry their share of 
the obligation to build a citizenry sufficiently 
enlightened for an enduring democracy.” 


Among the reasons repeatedly given 
for the failure of the library to achieve 
greater effectiveness in adult education 


* American Library Association, Libraries and 
Adult Education (Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1926). 

“Adult Education Board: Fifteenth Annual 
Report,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXIV (September 1s, 
1940), 532. 
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has been the lack of properly trained 
personnel. Johnson is of the opinion that 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to the li- 
brary’s success is the inadequacy of its 
personnel;* and Louis R. Wilson, with 
better professional library background 
for his statement, finds that the special 
education of the library-school graduate 
in the past has not furnished staffs with 
the background necessary for rendering 
educational service to patrons.‘ 

The American Library Association re- 
alized from the beginning the importance 
of training prospective librarians in the 
aims and methods of providing educa- 
tional service to adults and in 1925 called 
a joint meeting of the first Commission 
on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion and the Board of Education 
for Librarianship to discuss topics of 
common concern.’ The Adult Educa- 
tion Board has largely been concerned 


with stimulating adult education on the 
job, but in its “Fourteenth Annval Re- 
port” in 1939 it again stressed the need 


for professional training inlibrary schools.° 


In 1940 it gave more definite considera- 
tion to the problem by appointing a sub- 
committee on library-school curriculums 
to foster emphasis on adult education.’ 
The library schools have been aware, 
of course, of this new emphasis. Library- 
school curriculums are not organized in a 


3 Alvin Johnson, The Public Library—a People’s 
University (New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1938), p. 75. 

4“Library Readjustment for Effective Adult 
Education,” Michigan Librarian, IV (December, 
1938), 3-8. 

5 “The Library and Education: A Report of the 
Open Meetings of the Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education and the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, in Chicago, April 15 and 16,” 
Library Journal, L (May 1, 1925), 401-4. 

64.L.A. Bulletin, XXXIII (September, 1939), 
561-62. 

7“Adult Education Board: Fifteenth Annual 
Report,” op. cit., p. 530. 


vacuum but have always attempted to 
“reflect accurately the features charac- 
terizing library work in its various 
forms.’* As early as 1926 the Board of 
Education for Librarianship recommend- 
ed that consideration be given to the 
“advisability of establishing special 
courses of instruction in adult educa- 
tional work for librarians, or of incorpo- 
rating the necessary instruction in cours- 
es already established.”® By 1939, Hos- 
tetter, reviewing library-school activities 
for the board, noted that “orientation of 
students in the fundamentals of library 
service and the identification of libraries 
as social and educational institutions has 
received considerable emphasis in recent 
years.”*° 

It would seem, however, that, in spite 
of efforts on the part of library schools to 
provide training adequate to meet the 
needs of adult educational service, the 
results have not been altogether satis- 
factory. Although one of the criticisms of 
library schools is that they are not suf- 
ficiently aware of the needs of the profes- 
sion, it is possible that the fault may also 
lie with the library authorities who fail to 
give schools specifications by which to 
build the output of librarians." In other 
words, the training offered by the schools 
may not adequately reflect the actual be- 
liefs and practices of libraries because the 
librarians themselves have not decided 
what those practices should be. If, as 


®Ernest J. Reece, The Curriculum in Library 
Schools (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936), Pp. 31. 

* Board of Education for Librarianship, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Second Annual Report 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1926). 

1 Anita M. Hostetter, “A Review of Studies and 
Projects in Education for Librarianship” (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1939), p. 22. (Mime- 
ographed.) 

11 Ralph Munn, Conditions and Trends in Educa- 
tion for Librarianship (New York: Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, 1936), pp. 24, 34. 
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Reece points out,” the possibilities for 
change in the curriculums of library 
schools depend largely on the libraries 
themselves, it becomes necessary to in- 
vestigate changing conditions and to 
identify the new services which are ac- 
ceptable to the profession and which will 
determine training. The occupational 
inventory which has guided library- 
school curriculums in the past has been, 
on the whole, successful because, among 
other things, there were ‘‘enough librar- 
ies of a few homogeneous types to assure 
a reasonably large common denominator 
of practice.’ 

Recognizing, then, the importance of 
the library’s share in aiding and stimu- 
lating the steadily developing aims of the 
adult education movement and realizing 
the responsibility of the library schools in 
providing adequately trained personnel 
to carry on this service, this study has 
attempted to investigate library-school 
curriculums in relation to adult educa- 
tion. Because schools must be convinced 
of the importance of the library’s func- 
tion in adult education and be assured 
that opportunities for adult educational 
service exist for their graduates before a 
program of training is attempted, it has 
seemed important to secure opinions 
from both practicing and teaching li- 
brarians concerning current thinking and 
acting in library adult education. If suf- 
ficient agreement can be found among 
librarians upon what is meant by library 
adult education, it is possible that a 
“common denominator” of adult educa- 
tion practice can be secured which will 
provide the library schools with a check 
on present training and an indication of 
possible future developments. 

2 Ernest J. Reece, “A Look Ahead for Library 
Schools,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXII (January, 1938), 
32-46. 

"3 Reece, The Curriculum in Library Schools, p. 
57. 


Doubts have been expressed as to 
whether a curriculum based on library 
activities alone can provide adequate 
training, but this study is predicated on 
the assumption that library practices are 
acceptable evidences upon which to 
build a program of professional training. 


SCOPE 


The information sought by the study 
may be stated in general terms as fol- 
lows: (1) What adult education activities 
are recognized as legitimate in both pub- 
lic libraries and library schools? (2) What 
subject matter seems to be essential in 
training for these activities? 

The subject of professional prepara- 
tion adequate to meet changing condi- 
tions in librarianship has received con- 
siderable attention, but most of the 
studies have been concerned with survey- 
ing the curriculum in general rather than 
investigating it to determine the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of special prepara- 
tion for a particular kind of service. 
Reece’s thorough investigation of the 
development and content of library- 
school curriculums’* has served as a 
frame of reference for the present study, 
since it supersedes in extent and impor- 
tance any previous discussions on the 
subject. 

Since the problem is to investigate 
training offered for public library service 
to adults, a satisfactory definition of li- 
brary adult education is called for. Lead- 
ers in adult education have never satis- 
factorily defined the term “adult educa- 
tion”; in fact, they have purposely re- 
frained from suggesting any limitations 
to its meaning.’ It would seem presump- 


14 Tbid. 

1S Mary U. Rothrock, “The Library in Relation 
to, Adult Education,” in Louis R. Wilson (ed.), The 
Role of the Library in Adult Education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 15. 
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tuous, then, to speak of library adult ed- 
ucation as a set of definite, easily recog- 
nizable opinions and practices, particu- 
larly as the idea has frequently been ex- 
pressed that all good library service to 
adults is really adult education. As John- 
son says, however, such broad thinking 
“may be philosophically tenable, but it 
is useless for action.” 

The first report by the Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education set the 
stage for action, but so broad and far- 
sighted were its suggestions that they did 
not limit future development or formal- 
ize procedure. Three of the major areas 
of library service which the report en- 
visages are (1) service to individuals de- 
siring informal education, (2) service to 
groups engaged in adult education, and 
(3) information on all community adult 
education offerings.'? These remain the 
areas within which public libraries are 
still trying to operate. Though passing 
years have not altered this basic view of 
library adult education, practical experi- 
ence has resulted in new methods and 
new thinking about procedures. In 1939, 
John Chancellor, the A.L.A. adult eduea- 
tion specialist, stated that the time was 
ripe “for gathering together descriptions 
of the experiments of recent years wher- 
ever they offer some significant sugges- 
tions on how to build for the future,’ 
and he published the composite study, 
Helping Adults To Learn. Because of 
Chancellor’s proximity to the field of 
library adult education and his recog- 
nized ability to evaluate and interpret 
the significance of various adult educa- 


6 Op. cit., p. 1. 
17 Libraries and Adult Education, p. 103. 


*8 John Chancellor (ed.), Helping Adults To 
Learn (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1939), P. V- 


tion practices, his compilation has been 
selected as the best practical summary of 
library adult education. Many adult ed- 
ucation activities are also emphasized in 
Wilson’s significant article, ‘Library Re- 
adjustment for Effective Adult Educa- 
tion,’’ and these serve as an additional 
source for current thinking and perform- 
ance. 

In order to secure the opinions of pub- 
lic librarians concerning the importance 
of adult education activities under in- 
vestigation and the necessity of training 
for them, it was obviously necessary to 
address a selected group. Not only would 
it be impossible to investigate all of the 
more than six thousand public libraries 
in the country, but it was recognized that 
such a survey would probably bring neg- 
ligible results. The practices which influ- 
ence professional preparation should be 
those of progressive institutions; in the 
case of adult education services this 
would mean a study of public libraries 
disposed toward the principles involved 
and experienced in practicing them. To 
secure a selected group of libraries which 
would satisfy this standard, a list of for- 
ty-five public libraries serving various- 
sized cities in all parts of the country was 
secured from the office of the adult edu- 
cation specialist. This selection seemed 
sufficiently homogeneous in aim and 
practice to provide the “common de- 
nominator of practice” mentioned by 
Reece as an important factor influencing 
training procedures. 

Presented geographically, using the 
six regional divisions developed by Odum 
and described by Louis R. Wilson in his 
Geography of Reading,” the distribution 
of the thirty-eight libraries replying to 


19 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), 
pp. 16-18. 
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the questionnaire is as shown in the ac- 
companying tabulation. Although all 
Region No. of Libraries 


Northeast............... 88 

aware 
Middle West. .. aed 
Southwest...... grag 
Northwest. .... vides n® 
Far West.... oe . 2 


areas are covered, it will be seen that the 
Northeast and the Middle West are the 
areas best represented; these areas are 
probably those with the longest history 
of library service. 

In size of population served, the dis- 
tribution is fairly good; on the basis of 
A.L.A. public library statististics,® the 
selected libraries classify as shown in the 
accompanying tabulation. The medium- 

Population No. of Libraries 
Under 10,000........... 2 
10,000-34,09090.......-.-. 7 
35,000-09,0909.........-. 


Over 200,000 


sized and very large libraries are best 
represented. 

The study of professional training was 
confined to that offered in the first-year 
curriculum of schools on the accredited 
list of library schools. The first-year cur- 
riculum was selected because compara- 
tively few librarians continue beyond the 
first-year course.” 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


The questionnaire was the principal 
method employed to secure opinions 
from both practicing librarians and li- 


2 William H. Clift (comp.), “Public Library 
Statistics,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXV (April, 1941), 
243-62. 

2" Helen F. Pierce, Graduate Study in Librarian- 
ship in the United States (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1941). 


brary-school faculty on the matter under 
investigation. Both groups were first 
asked to express their opinions on the 
value of various specific adult education 
activities, classified under five headings, 
as follows: (1) service to library-spon- 
sored groups—that is, library service to 
groups organized by the libraries them- 
selves though not necessarily led by li- 
brarians; (2) service to nonlibrary groups, 
meaning library service of a co-opera- 
tive nature to groups conducted by 
outside agencies; (3) services to individ- 
ual readers; (4) special devices for pro- 
moting adult education services in li- 
braries (these include some of the newer 
experiments); and (5) professional staff 
required for adult education services. 
The second half of the study, being 
concerned with the subject matter es- 
sential for training in these activities, 
calls for two different kinds of answers. 
For public libraries the question is the- 
oretical since they were asked for opin- 
ions concerning the requisite subject 
matter, whereas the library schools were 
asked not for opinions but for particular 
information on the actual course or 
courses in which training is given. More- 
over, the schools were asked to supply 
specific details about course content and 
presentation, as well as opinions con- 
cerning the desirability or possibility of 
providing this type of training in the 
first-year curriculum. The list of topics 
finally selected as appropriate for prep- 
aration in adult education was largely 
determined by an analysis of the listed 
activities, supplemented by the sugges- 
tions of Reece in his outline of a curricu- 
lum based on an inventory of library 
practices. In addition, the suggestions of 
the Adult Education Board concerning 
training for adult education service, 
listed in its “Fourteenth Annual Re- 
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port,” were considered. They are stated 
as follows: 


We need to study general educational theory, 
to know something about the learning process, 
about applied psychology, about the methods 
of research, about the community as a socio- 
logical category, and especially about the broad 
subject of reading—reading abilities, interests, 
deficiencies, grading, testing, etc.?? 


The first two sections of the question- 
naire are as follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON TRAINING 
FOR LIBRARY ADULT EDUCA- 
TION SERVICE 


Section I. Adult education in public libraries 
A. Service to library-sponsored groups 
1. Book talks and book reviews 
2. Book discussion groups 
3. Reading-aloud groups 
4. Discussion groups 
5. Film forums 
6. Educational film showing 
7. Listening groups (records or radio) 
a) Music 
b) Educational 
8. Lecture courses 
9. Remedial reading classes 
o. Library broadcasts about 
reading 
11. Guidance in the use of the library 
12, Other 


B. Service to nonlibrary groups 

1. Provision of meeting places 

a, Provision of special collections of read- 
ing materials 
4) Within the library 
b) At the group headquarters 

3. Provision of nonbook materials 

4. Preparation of reading lists 

5, Aid in planning programs 

6, Guidance in the use of the library 

7. Provision of library staff membere as 


speakers 
8. Staff membership on active committees 


books or 


C. Service to individual readers 
1. Analysis of individual reading needs 
2. Diagnosis of reading difficulties 


22 4.L.A. Bulletin, XXXIII (September, 1939), 
562. 
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. Guidance in reading for occupational 
adjustment 
. Guidance in reading for self-education, 
other than occupational 
. Guidance in reading for personal ad- 
justment, other than occupational and 
educational. 
6. Guidance in the use of libraries 
7. Information about nonlibrary adult 
education opportunities 
8. Other 


D. Special devices for promoting adult educa- 
‘tion service 

1. Special arrangements of books on 
shelves according to reader interests 

2. Special card catalog for self-guidance of 
readers, including 
a) Annotations of books 
6) Directions to courses and study 

groups 

3. New-type borrowers’ card, with sym- 
bols as part of registration number, in- 
dicating age, occupation, education, etc. 

4. Other 


E. Professional staff required for these adult 
education activities 
1. Readers’ advisory staff 
a. Group specialists 
a) For community contacts 
b) As discussion leaders 
3. Subject specialists 
4. Other 


Section IL, Subject matter required for library 
adult education 


A. For work with groups 
1, Community organization 
2, General adult education 
purposes, activities) 
. Library adult education (philosophy, 
purposes, activities) 
4. Reading interests of adults 
. Reading habits of adults 
. Interests of special groups (labor, for- 
eign born, etc.) 
. Publicity 
. Public speaking 
. Techniques of group discussion 
. Training in radio broadcasting tech- 
niques 
. Use of audiovisual materials in adult 
education 


(agencies, 
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B. For work with individuals 
1. Psychology of the reader 
2. Psychology of adult learning 
3. Reading process 
4. Readability 
5. The interview 
6. Preparation of reading courses 
7. Use of annotated catalog for self- 
directed guidance 

In order to secure varying shades of 
opinion on the topics in the question- 
naire the numbers 1-4 were chosen to de- 
note the different degrees of importance, 
as follows: (1) essential in any library, 
(2) worth while if conditions of particu- 
lar library permit, (3) of secondary im- 
portance, and (4) outside the scope of the 
public library. 

In tabulating these numerical results, 
ratings were treated arithmetically by 
adding up the total number of votes each 
topic received in each of the four cate- 
gories and securing the average for each 
in percentages. 

Questionnaires were sent to forty-five 
libraries and twenty-nine library schools, 
a total of seventy-four; sixty-three were 
returned, thirty-eight from libraries and 
twenty-five from library schools, or ap- 
proximately 85 per cent. In some in- 
stances more than one person in an in- 
stitution rated the topics on the ques- 
tionnaire, so that actually a total of 
seventy-four responses was obtained. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


One of the most striking features of 
this study is the very marked interest 
shown in the problem by all librarians 
co-operating. Not only is the large num- 
ber of returns, amounting to 85 per cent, 
evidence of this fact, but also the interest 
expressed in letters and the care and 
thought given to the answers. Many of 
those replying were not content with the 
limited information conveyed by figures 
but wrote their opinion or criticism more 
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fully, thus providing much valuable 
material. 

Concern is expressed by many over 
the difficulty of supplying arbitrary rat- 
ings for activities which must necessarily 
vary in different places because of differ- 
ent conditions. Such criticism shows an 
understandable reluctance to standard- 
ize practice. However, if training is to 
rely on practice for guidance, it seems 
reasonable to ask the profession for opin- 
ions on the relative importance of vari- 
ous activities. Only by securing some 
consensus on the extent to which librar- 
ies are willing to develop their adult ed- 
ucation programs will the training in- 
stitutions be able to supply adequately 
trained personnel. 


ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
IN LIBRARIES 


It is interesting and encouraging to 
find that the adult education activities 
presented are generally accepted. This 
general acceptance is shown statistically 
in the ratings given to the activities, 
most of which fall about equally in the 
first two categories—that is, (1) essential 
or (2) worth while if conditions permit. 
The tendency to rate the topics in the 
second category seems fairly significant, 
showing what might be an overly cau- 
tious attitude, 

Limited space prevents a detailed 
presentation of the replies, but it is in- 
teresting to note that the activities listed 
under A and B of Section I, calling for 
active leadership in group work, are rat- 
ed largely in the 2 and 3 categories of 
value, with several in 4, that is, “outside 
the scope of the public library.” These 
ratings seem to imply that libraries are 
reluctant to accept leadership in working 
with groups and that group work is not 
yet considered a fundamental function of 
the library. Lack of personnel and funds 
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are the most obvious causes for lack of 
enthusiasm, as shown by the constant 
references to such conditions. But it is 
also evident that several have definite 
reservations as to the wisdom of the 
library’s conducting active work with 
groups, some feeling that these are 
marginal activities. The activity which 
receives almost unanimous acclaim as 
being “essential” is “Guidance in the use 
of the library.”” This service has always 
been recognized by libraries as a neces- 
sary function, which probably accounts 
for the almost universal agreement as to 
its importance. 

The service receiving the greatest 
number of negative responses, that is, 
rated as 4, is “Remedial reading classes.”’ 
Fifty-one per cent consider this outside 
the scope of the public library. However, 
several public librarians consider it of 
vital importance, and some describe 
successful experience with remedial read- 
ing classes conducted by specialists. Few 
library schools consider a knowledge of 
remedial reading essential; 45 per cent 
rate this activity in the first two cate- 
gories. The problem of reading should be 
of as much interest to the library profes- 
sion as to the teachers in schools. In dis- 
cussing the content of librarianship, 
Henkle points out that knowledge of 
readers and reading is an essential part; 
“once we admit to our concept of librari- 
anship responsibility for readers as well 
as for books, the psychology of reading 
becomes as much a part of the intellec- 
tual content of librarianship as the chem- 
istry of vitamins is an indisputable part 
of the intellectual content of medicine.’’ 
Remedial-reading instruction is a fairly 
recent method of improving reading and 
possibly still in an experimental stage; 


23 Herman H. Henkle, “Content and the Cur- 
riculum in Education for Librarianship,” Library 


Quarterly, XII (January, 1942), 35. 


certainly, much of the literature about it 
is highly scientific. But in the experience 
of the writer, more and more adults are 
expressing the need for guidance in read- 
ing, and the library would seem to be the 
logical place for the general public to 
come for such aid. It is understandable 
that active participation in this field is 
not yet acceptable, though it is hoped 
that the present evident aversion to it 
will npt prevent future development. 

On the whole, the library schools seem 
more inclined than the public libraries to 
accept responsibility for active leader- 
ship in adult education. In only two in- 
stances do they fall a bit behind the pub- 
lic libraries—‘“Film forums” and “Edu- 
cational film showing.” Only 57 per cent 
of the library schools rate film forums in 
the favorable categories of 1 and 2, as 
compared to 71 per cent of the public 
libraries so rating them. The differences 
of opinion are not so marked in regard to 
the use of educational films: 63 per cent 
of the library schools rate them favor- 
ably as compared to 69 per cent of the 
public libraries. The schools have either 
not been aware of the practical demon- 
strations in these fields or are not con- 
vinced of their effectiveness. The great 
use of these mediums in secondary edu- 
cation has possibly led some to consider 
them important in that area only. 

Most of the services to existing com- 
munity groups (listed under B) are fairly 
well established in libraries, so that there 
is general agreement on their essential 
quality. However, although all favor the 
selection of special materials for these 
groups, the idea of transporting such 
materials to places accessible to the 
group is not so appealing and is consid- 
ered essential by only one-quarter of the 
respondents. 

Service to individual readers has un- 
doubtedly always been considered the 
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primary function of the public library. 
One of the complaints in recent library 
surveys has been that librarians are too 
conscious of the individuals and individ- 
ual differences and refuse to see people as 
members of large groups.?4 Consequent- 
ly, one is not surprised to find that more 
services listed in this section are rated 
essential than in any other section. Even 
so, none achieves 100 per cent recogni- 
tion; on the other hand, only one receives 
unfavorable comment—‘Diagnosis of 
reading difficulty” is questioned by 30 
per cent of the library schools and 33 per 
cent of the public libraries, revealing 
again the tendency to sheer away from 
responsibility for understanding the 
reading process shown earlier in the lack 
of interest in remedial reading. 

Guidance in reading for ‘‘occupational 
adjustment,” “self-education,” and “per- 
sonal adjustment”’ are generally accept- 
ed, though the library schools lag slightly 
behind the public libraries in placing 
guidance for self-education and personal 
adjustment first in importance. Li- 
brarians who have had opportunity 
to do readers’ advisory work would 
agree that readers’ requests fall almost 
entirely into these three fields, and it 
seems important that the schools realize 
this. One library school thinks that 
“guidance in reading for personal adjust- 
ment is essential but that the number of 
librarians now equipped to give it is 
negligible.” Guidance of this kind, of 
course, demands a knowledge of psy- 
chology as an essential requisite for train- 
ing in adult education. It is to be hoped 
that future training will provide for this 
need and that libraries will make possible 
the furnishing of such guidance. 

“Guidance in reading for occupational 

4 William C. Haygood, Who Uses the Public 
Library? (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939), chap. i. 


adjustment”’ receives a lower rating by 
librarians than do either of the other two 
types of guidance. This seems strange, 
since the need for occupational literature 
was stressed so strongly during the years 
of the depression and war and efforts to 
make it available are apparent every- 
where. It is possible that this, like diag- 
nosing reading difficulty, is considered a 
field for the specialist. Johnson sees no 
reason why the library should not furnish 
vocational tests, as well as vocational 
literature, to the many adults who have 
no other opportunity available for such 
service.** Whether such special services 
will become a regular part of library pro- 
cedure is open to question, but it would 
not seem impossible to give vocational- 
guidance advice without them. 

The “Special devices for promoting 
adult education service” in public librar- 
ies described in Division D are imperson- 
al devices which should provide guidance 
to many more people than it will ever be 
possible to serve individually. Since these 
devices represent new and often untried 
ideas in the field of librarianship, it is 
natural that the opinions about them 
show less agreement than was evident in 
the previous divisions. Not only is opin- 
ion more widely distributed over the four 
categories, but in many cases no opinions 
are expressed; the latter omissions are 
probably due either to unfamiliarity with 
the ideas or to inability to decide on 
their value. 

“Special arrangements of book col- 
lection according to reader interests,’’ an 
attempt to classify books on the shelves 
according to general reading interests 
rather than the Dewey classification or 
similar older methods, is not a new idea 
to the profession, though its use on a 
wide scale might be somewhat revolu- 


% Op. cit., p. 54. 
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tionary. Arrangement by reader interest 
is based on the findings from studies of 
reading interests of large groups of the 
population® and is meant to apply to 
library material of general interest, not 
to the entire collection. Returns from 
both groups show a fairly general ac- 
ceptance of this device, with over 80 per 
cent rating it either as essential or as 
worth while if conditions permit. The 
library schools lead, with 56 per cent 
considering it essential, as against 41 per 
cent of the libraries; 17 per cent of the 
public libraries find it of secondary im- 
portance, and 8 per cent fail to commit 
themselves. However, the idea was ex- 
pressed by several that further experi- 
mentation with this technique should be 
tried. 

The “Special card catalog for self- 
guidance of readers” is another means of 
providing impersonal guidance and sug- 
gests three types of information to be in- 
cluded in such a catalog which readers 
might find useful. This device calls forth 
a wide variety of opinion and more re- 
marks than any other topic, showing 
that it is at least a subject of lively in- 
terest. Less than one-third of the library 
schools and less than 15 per cent of the 
public libraries consider it an essential 
tool. “Annotations” are considered more 
favorably than “Directions to courses or 
study groups.” Annotations are a famil- 
iar device to all librarians. 

“The new-type borrower’s card” is 
based on the findings of scientific studies 
of reading interests and is a technique by 
which libraries may gauge possible read- 
ing interests of their clientele. It aims, 
among other things, to make circulation 
statistics more significant by showing 

26 Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, What 
People Want To Read About (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931). 


not only what books are being read but 
also the characteristics of the readers 
who are reading them.?? While this in- 
formation has many important implica- 
tions for librarianship, the present study 
makes no attempt to prove its worth. 
Considering the controversial nature of 
the subject, it is interesting to find that 
82 per cent of the library schools and 59 
per cent of the public libraries place it in 
the first two ranks. The remaining num- 
ber are either lukewarm about it or have 
no opinions. Up to the time of this study, 
no library had undertaken to adopt this 
method of registration so that the per- 
centage of favorable opinion about it on 
the part of public librarians is promising. 

The final section deals with the staff 
needed to enable libraries to carry out a 
program of adult education. The pro- 
vision of such staff members as are here 
indicated should bring about more effec- 
tive guidance for both individuals and 
groups. Undoubtedly, many of the opin- 
ions expressed are theoretical, since com- 
paratively few libraries can boast of hav- 
ing the personnel here described. “‘Read- 
ers’ advisers’ and “Subject specialists” 
are more usual in libraries than “Group 
specialists,” and the first two are con- 
sidered essential by more respondents 
than is the third. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARY ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The second section of the question- 
naire asks for opinions and information 
on the subject matter necessary in train- 
ing for library adult education. Topics 
ranked as essential by more than 75 per 
cent of the practicing librarians are 


27Leon Carnovsky, “Community Analysis and 
the Practice of Book Selection,” in Louis R. Wilson 
(ed.), The Practice of Book Selection (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940), pp. 20-39. 
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shown in the accompanying tabulation 
in order of rank: 


Per Cent 
Preparation of reading courses... . 
Reading interests 
Community a 
The interview . beau 
Library adult education. 
General adult education 
Reading habits 
Psychology of the reader 
os of adult reed 
Publicity . . 


Little criticism can be made of the sub- 
jects selected as important in forwarding 
an adult education program in libraries, 
but the omission of several of equal im- 
portance to them requires comment. The 
subject of “readability,” for example, is 
considered essential by only 61 per cent. 
Considerable emphasis has been given to 
the importance of readable material, 
particularly through the research carried 
on by the former Readability Laboratory 
at Teachers College.” If the library ever 
hopes to reach successfully the great 
number of potential readers in the popu- 
lation, it will have to understand thor- 
oughly the problem of readability and 
make every effort to stimulate the publi- 
cation of readable material as well as to 
secure readable material already pub- 
lished. A topic closely allied to this is 
knowledge of the “Reading process,” 
which is selected as essential by only 34 
per cent. This rating may be taken as 
further proof that librarians are disin- 
clined to assume responsibility in con- 
nection with reading disability. 

The percentage ratings for this section 
would seem to show that most librarians 
agree on the importance of an under- 
standing of the principles of social organ- 

** Catherine Cartwright, “Readability and the 


Librarian,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXV (1941), 166-67, 
227-28, 324-25, 387-88. 


ization and individual psychology. The 
two subjects on which there is disagree- 
ment are the “Reading process” and 
“Interests of special groups.”’ The chief 
reasons for this disagreement seem to be 
based on the assumptions that the first 
subject is too technical to be undertaken 
by librarians and that the second may in- 
volve a step in social thinking not yet ac- 
cepted. 

Library schools, as previously men- 
tioned, were asked to indicate opposite 
the list of subject matter specific courses 
in which each topic is introduced. In an 
earlier discussion of adult education and 
the library-school curriculum, Miriam D. 
Tompkins had already stated: “Many of 
the materials needed for giving adult ed- 
ucation service are already inherent in 
the present library school curriculum.’’® 
Proof of that statement is seen in these 
returns. In classifying the courses in 
which this subject matter occurs, the 
bulk of the material is found to be treated 
in existing courses—Book Selection” 
and “Administration.” Several library 
schools have recently introduced two 
new types of courses which also cover 
this material; these courses deal either 
with subject matter specifically related 
to adult education, such as courses in 
reading interests, or with the general 
social and educational functions of li- 
brarianship. An example of the latter 
type of course, entitled “Fundamentals 
of Library Service,” is described by 
Tompkins in the article already cited. 

To indicate which topics are most 
widely taught, they have been arranged 
in descending order of frequency (Table 
1) and are shown in comparison with the 
subject matter considered essential by 

2 “Adult Education and the Library School Cur- 
riculum,” in Wilson (ed.), The Role of the Library 
in Adult Education, p. 292. 
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librarians. The starred topics, indicating 
those rated considerably higher by one 
group than by the other, reveal some in- 
teresting discrepancies. Librarians give 
more weight to instruction in “Prepara- 
tion of reading courses,’ “The inter- 
view,” “‘Psychology of the reader,” and 
“Psychology of adult learning” than the 
library schools actually furnish, whereas 
the schools emphasize certain topics 


for school library work are naturally less 
concerned. The remaining twenty schools 
differ only in the degree of emphasis to be 
given such instruction, the majority con- 
sidering a general introductory approach, 
in which the subject of library adult ed- 
ucation is integrated with traditional li- 
brary-school courses, to be sufficient. The 
idea of fewer rather than more courses in 
a curriculum is in line with modern edu- 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF SUBJECT MATTER RATED FOR IMPORTANCE 
BY 47 LIBRARIANS, WITH SUBJECTS ACTUALLY TAUGHT 
BY 23 LrpRARY SCHOOLS 


Subject Matter Taught by Library Schools 


(Arranged in Descending Order of Frequency) 


Library adult education 
Community organization..... 
Publicity * 

Reading interests. . . 
Reading habits. 

Readability * . 


Preparation of reading Courses... . 


General adult education....... 
Interests of special groups*.... . 
Public speaking 

Use of audiovisual materials*. 
Psychology of the reader....... 
Psychology of adult t learning. 
Reading process. 

The interview. . . 

Use of annotated catalog. . 


Radio-broadcasting techniques. Bas 
Techniques of group discussion. . . 


which do not receive corresponding em- 
phasis from public libraries; viz, “‘Pub- 
licity,”’ “Readability,” “Use of audio- 
visual materials,” and “Interests of spe- 
cial groups.” 

Opinions were asked in regard to the 
possibility and desirability of training 
for library adult education in the first- 
year curriculum, and the general consen- 
sus was favorable. Only two schools out 
of the twenty-five answering this section 
questioned the desirability of such train- 
ing; three schools which train specifically 


Subject Matter Rated by Librarians 
(Arranged in Descending Order of Rating) 
. Preparation of reading courses* 
. Reading interests 
Community organization 
The interview* 
.Library adult education 
..General adult education 
. Reading habits 
. Psychology of the reader* 
. Psychology of adult learning* 
Publicity 


. Public speaking 
. .Interests of special groups 


Readability 


. Techniques of group discussion 


Reading process 

Use of annotated catalog 
.Radio-broadcasting techniques 
.Use of audiovisual materials 


cational trends and certainly should be a 
primary consideration in library-school 
curriculum-building. Tompkins, in dis- 
cussing preparation for library adult 
education, says: “Separate formal adult 
education courses are not desirable in 
these training agencies; instead the idea 
of adult education should permeate all 
relevant courses.’’3* However, there is a 
possibility that, with the spread of adult 
education material throughout many 


3° Miriam D. Tompkins, “Today’s Status and 
Tomorrow’s Needs,” in Chancellor, op. cit., p. 171. 
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courses, the student may receive only a 
general and possibly superficial notion of 
the fundamental principles and methods 
involved in their application. Though in 
actual practice it is essential that the idea 
of adult education should permeate all 
functions of the public library, it must be 
remembered that libraries such as Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and New York, which are 
carrying out very active adult education 
programs, have central departments 
which assume responsibility for stimula- 
tion and direction. If the public library 
is to accomplish the many activities sug- 
gested, very specific training is required. 

The schools were also asked to list 
the subjects of a nonprofessional nature 
which they regard as prerequisites. Table 
2 lists the subjects which eighteen of the 
twenty-five schools believe essential 
preparation. It is interesting to note the 
extent to which earlier emphasis on liter- 
ature and the arts has given way to the 
social sciences. 

It seems significant that a checking of 
library-school catalogs to ascertain ad- 
mission requirements reveals that, be- 
yond the A.B. requirement, in the case of 
the Type I and Type II schools, and the 
requirement of certain standards of quali- 
ty of work, only a knowledge of foreign 
languages is specified. Many schools rec- 
ommend broad knowledge in many fields, 
with particular stress on the social sci- 
ences, history, psychology, and general 
science. Type III schools seem able to 
set more definite requirements for their 
own students during the first three col- 
lege years, and several require courses in 
psychology, sociology, and political sci- 
ence. Since almost all the schools reply- 
ing to this question consider some knowl- 
edge of psychology and sociology impor- 
tant prerequisites to education training 
for librarianship, it would seem logical 
for them to require preliminary training 


in these fields, as well as in foreign lan- 
guages. As this training probably cannot 
now be offered in the already overcrowd- 
ed one-year programs of library schools, 
it would seem to be indicated that these 
subjects should be actually required 
rather than merely recommended. 


TABLE 2 


NONPROFESSIONAL CouRSES SUGGESTED BY 18 
LrprARY SCHOOLS AS REQUIRED PREREQ- 
UISITES FOR ADMISSION TO THE First-YEAR 
LrBrARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


(Courses Arranged in Descending Order of 
Frequency of Listing) 
Courses vr isting 
Psychology, including applied, educa- 
tional, and social.................. 14 
Sociology, including rural and com- 
munity analysis 
Education, including teacher-training 
methods, curriculum-making 


Public speaking and group discussion. . 


TORT ee 
Government............ 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following general conclusions may 
be drawn from this study: 

1. There is general agreement among 
librarians and library-school staffs on 
the importance of most of the library 
adult education activities under discus- 
sion, but there exist very real differences 
of opinion as to the relative importance 
of these activities. Differing situations 
naturally call for different emphases; it is 
difficult, therefore, to make any cate- 
gorical statements regarding the exact 
nature and extent of library adult edu- 
cation. 

2. Certain traditional methods of li- 
brary adulteducation, such as guidance in 
the use of the library and the preparation 
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of reading lists, receive almost unanimous 
approval as being essential, while other 
more recent activities, such as work with 
groups and the use of mediums other 
than books, are not so readily acceptable, 
despite the general recognition of their 
importance. In the field of reading there 
is very marked disapproval of any at- 
tempt to cope with the problem of read- 
ing disability. 

3. A definite interest is revealed in new 
devices and techniques designed to pro- 
vide more widespread guidance to read- 
ers, but there is no evidence that such 
methods will supersede established rou- 
tines. 

4. The library schools show more will- 
ingness than do the public libraries to ac- 
cept responsibility for active community 
leadership. The public libraries rated 
many of these adult education activities 
as important but possible only if condi- 
tions permit; and, from the comments 
made, one gains the impression that the 
most limiting condition is lack of trained 
personnel. It would seem, then, that, in 
spite of the library schools’ apparant ac- 
ceptance of library adult education, they 
have not yet succeeded in translating be- 
liefs into effective training programs. 
Moreover, the evidence indicates that, 
even if personnel is being prepared for 
library education, practically no librar- 
ies as yet provide opportunities for this 
service. 

The library schools, on the whole, 
seem to favor the idea that adult educa- 
tion should permeate the whole curricu- 
lum rather than be confined to one par- 
ticular course, Unless the subject matter 
of adult education is carefully integrated 
throughout the curriculum and given 
sufficient emphasis, the results, as far as 
training for significant educational lead- 
ership is concerned, may prove to be 
vague and superficial. As long as first- 


year library-school courses are con- 
cerned so largely with required, technical 
subjects, as is evident from an examina- 
tion of catalogs, adult education will of 
necessity continue to be of secondary 
importance. 

The public libraries are equally to 
blame for lack of emphasis given to adult 
education, since they have not shown 
themselves willing to make their institu- 
tions true universities of the people. If 
the ‘public library is an institution 
uniquely fitted to provide people with 
help in meeting their problems, as is so 
frequently claimed, it must assume re- 
sponsibility for the positive leadership 
which is implied in this challenge. But 
can the library expect to occupy a posi- 
tion of educational importance if it is un- 
willing to rate as essential the basic 
adult educational services suggested in 
this study? Can it afford to wait for the 
conditions which might make these serv- 
ices possible and in the meantime con- 
tinue to place first emphasis on tradition- 
al activities? The future of many institu- 
tions may be at stake today; the library’s 
position may be threatened if it is not 
willing to put first things first. The ur- 
gency of the stituation makes the follow- 
ing recommendations for library schools 
and public libraries seem imperative. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 


1. Library schools should require, not 
merely recommend, that entering stu- 
dents be equipped with basic knowledge 
in the fields of sociology and psychology. 
A one-year course, already overcrowded, 
can never hope to train students in this 
knowledge, which is fundamental to the 
library’s social and educational program. 

2. Library schools should select stu- 
dents possessing qualities of leadership, 
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for such personal qualities are as essential 
in successful adult education work as is 
knowledge of subject matter. 

3. Carefully integrated programs of 
training should be developed, stressing 
the educational functions inherent in 
every phase of library work. Moreover, 
provision should be made to permit qual- 
ified and able students to specialize in 
library adult education. Every oppor- 
tunity to reinforce theory with actual 
practice during the period of training 
should be canvassed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


1. If, as pointed out above, public li- 
braries are to assume genuine responsi- 
bility for educational direction, librari- 
ans must exert more aggressive leader- 
ship in their communities. Attention 
must be given particularly to groups; 
highly specialized services to individuals 


are not enough, important though they 
may be. 
2. More opportunities for staff partici- 


pation in library adult education should 
be provided, thus allowing younger and 
newer members of the staff to make use 
of their library-school training. Such 
staff participation will require a continu- 
ing program of in-service training for the 
staff as a whole. 

3. Libraries not only should be inter- 
ested in new ways of communicating 
ideas and new devices for rendering 
guidance to readers but should be willing 
to put them into immediate practice. 

4. Librarians should be interested in 
the reading process and willing to under- 
stand and co-operate in efforts to solve 
the problem of reading disability. Closely 
allied to this is the problem of readabili- 
ty, for it is the consensus of adult educa- 
tion leaders that the future success of 
adult education largely depends on the 
production of suitable reading materials. 
Every effort should be made by librari- 
ans to become acquainted with this sub- 
ject of readability and to bring the need 
for reading materials to the attention of 
the publishers. 





ON THE CATALOG CARD FOR A RARE BOOK 


PAUL S. DUNKIN 


I 


primary function of any catalog 

card is to help people find and use a 

book. The catalog card for a rare 

book differs from other cards only to the 

extent that people use rare books differ- 
ently from ordinary books. 

When the user of a library wants, say, 
a mystery story or a pamphlet on the 
care of chickens, he is concerned only 
with content—with what the author has 
to say. He can easily discover a suitable 
book from a catalog containing main en- 
tries and subject headings on cards which 
do not give author’s dates, full title, com- 
plicated pagination, or any of the thou- 
sand and one other details against which 
administrators are so fond of inveighing. 
If he cannot find the book in his own li- 
brary’s catalog, then an equally simple 
catalog card in a union catalog will locate 
a copy somewhere which he can borrow 
through interlibrary loan. 

Almost no one, however, wants a rare 
book solely for its content. This point 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Con- 
tent may be secured from any cheap re- 
print or photostat or microfilm of the 
book; and these reproductions, like the 
mystery story, can generally be obtained 
by consulting a brief catalog card. The 
rare book itself is valuable chiefly, if not 
entirely, as a document in the history of 
civilization. The discovery that a book 
was printed at the Pilgrim Press in Ley- 
den, for instance, may add much to our 
understanding of our forebears, even 
though the book itself may be something 
we would not read on a bet. Detailed 
study of a rare book as a physical entity 
will tell much of the circumstances under 


which it was written and printed. What 
were the thought-processes of the author? 
How many cancels and corrections at 
press did he insist upon? What pressures 
may have been brought to bear to make 
him change the text? Who was the print- 
er? Was the type set by one compositor 
or by several? Were there any interrup- 
tions in the printing? 

It is to answer these and similar ques- 
tions that people use the rare book—ex- 
cept, of course, when they merely look 
at it as a curiosity in a museum show- 
case. The catalog card, therefore, should 
tell everything the cataloger has dis- 
covered about the book’s significance as a 
historical document. Actually, locating 
the book is by comparison a relatively 
minor matter; if the card tells enough, 
the scholar may not even ask to see the 
book. 

This function of the catalog card for a 
rare book is even more evident when the 
card is filed in a union catalog; for, even 
apart from the matter of expense, it is 
obvious that every library cannot hope 
to acquire a copy of every rare book. 
Even if it could, there would be no assur- 
ance that upon examination its “copy” 
would not turn out to be a “variant is- 
sue’’ or even a different edition instead of 
a “copy.” Yet the full significance of any 
rare book becomes apparent only when 
its relationship with other editions and 
issues of its text, and often with other 
books, is understood. If two editions of a 
book, both published in, say, 1580, differ 
chiefly in that the collation of one is 
“A-B‘, *B‘4, C—D*’ and of the other, 
simply “A-E‘,” it is probable that the 
second is the later edition. And what is 
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described on its title-page as the third edi- 
tion of the same work, 1582, may, upon 
examination and comparison, turn out to 
differ from the second 1580 edition only 
in that it has a cancel title-page. It is 
usually impossible for a scholar to have 
all the copies and editions of a book be- 
fore him; but if he finds in some union 
catalog a long file of complete descrip- 
tions of those books, that is sometimes 
almost as good. Frequently he will need 
no more data than he can derive from the 
cards; and if he does need more, he knows 
that his letter or his carfare to some li- 
brary a thousand miles away will not be 
wasted. 


II 


The circumstance that the rare book 
can be of full value to scholarship only 
when it is studied in its relation to other 
books imposes on every institution the 
duty not only of making known to the 
scholarly public the fact that it owns the 
rare book but also of describing ade- 
quately the copy that it owns. Some li- 
braries may be able to publish this in- 
formation in an elaborate printed cata- 
log; and certainly any library which can 
afford to buy a rare book (or to keep it 
instead of selling it if it is a gift) can at 
least afford also to put information about 
that book on a card filed in its own cata- 
log and also in a union catalog. 

Librarians who should know better 
sometimes try to evade this responsibil- 
ity with the glib statement that detailed 
cataloging of rare books is unnecessary 
because there are already so many print- 
ed bibliographies prepared by experts to 
which the cataloger need merely refer the 
user of the catalog card. This is less than 
a half-truth. For one thing, no field of 
literature is entirely covered by bibliog- 
raphies. Of the 26,143 books entered in 
Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-Titie Cata- 


logue of Books Printed in England... . 
1475-1640 (1926)—hereafter called STC 
—for instance, only an insignificant num- 
ber are described in printed bibliogra- 
phies. There are not even bibliographies 
of all the major authors; Francis Bacon 
is an outstanding example. An allusion to 
the STC number on a catalog card, al- 
though of some help to identification, 
means little because several issues, or 
even editions, may be covered by that 
number. How frequently this is the case 
becomes readily apparent if one glances 
through W. W. Bishop’s A Check-List of 
American Copies of “Short-Title Cata- 
logue” Books (1944). Even fewer of the 
tremendous number of books printed in 
England between 1641 and 1700 are de- 
scribed in printed bibliographies, and 
Donald Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue of 
such books, now going through the press, 
will not prove a substitute for detailed 
cataloging any more than has the STC. 
Further, even when printed bibliog- 
raphies do exist, they by no means pro- 
vide a definitive description of every issue 
and edition of every book within the 
fields which they attempt to cover. Peo- 
ple who later work on the subject covered 
in a printed bibliography—yes, even the 
catalogers!—will constantly come across 
new editions or discover that what has 
once been described as an edition is ac- 
tually merely another issue. Hugh Mac- 
donald’s John Dryden, a Bibliography 
(1939), for instance, is a splendid piece 
of work. Yet only two years after its ap- 
pearance, J. M. Osborne published a 
lengthy list of additions and corrections 
in Modern Philology, Vol. XXXIX 
(1941-42), Nos. 1, 2, and 3; and when the 
Folger Drydens were cataloged recently 
an additional number of hitherto unde- 
scribed issues and editions came to light. 
And this incident has been equaled many 
times when a competent cataloger has 
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compared the books of a large library 
with their supposed descriptions in a de- 
tailed bibliography. 

Finally, if the cataloger examines the 
book before him with enough care to 
identify it accurately with an entry in a 
printed bibliography, he must employ al- 
most as much skill and sometimes con- 
sume about as much time as if he were 
cataloging the book himself for the first 
time. Actually, the only substantial sav- 
ing will be in the typist’s time, because if 
the book does prove to be exactly as de- 
scribed in the- bibliography, the cata- 
loger may feel that he is justified in mere- 
ly referring the user of the card to the 
printed bibliography instead of again set- 
ting forth all the details. 


Ill 


It is clear that the detailed catalog 
card for a rare book does bring a tremen- 
dous help to the scholar, the user of the 


library. But the library administrator can 
justify the expense of that card to his 
trustees with much more than the defense 
that it is a service to the public. 

For one thing, the acquisition of rare 
books represents a considerable expendi- 
ture of money. No businessman would 
think of purchasing costly stock for re- 
sale without hiring competent people to 
take inventory in order to determine 
whether he got exactly what he paid for 
and to see that every possible selling- 
point of his wares would be discovered 
and brought to the attention of his cus- 
tomers. Surely, where so much money is 
involved, the library administrator will 
want to make certain that his patrons 
can use these expensive books to the best 
advantage. 

If, after a careful examination of a 
poetical miscellany, the cataloger can 
note on his card, “‘Differs from the copies 
described by Case in that the title-page 


is a cancel reading ... .’”’ he has not mere- 
ly made a contribution to that intangible 
called “knowledge” but also added to the 
cash value of the book. If he finds that it 
is an imperfect copy with a few lacking 
leaves replaced by skilful facsimiles, 
some scholar collating the text with other 
versions may be saved the unfortunate 
consequences of handling a “made-up” 
book ; and—what will concern the admin- 
istrator much more—the library can re- 
turn the book, or, if it is too late for that, 
at least the accessions department will be 
supplied with information which should 
make it more cautious in future pur- 
chases from the dealer who sold the book. 
If the cataloger finds merely that the 
book is complete, then at any rate the 
administrator knows exactly what he 
does have in his library. 

Again, the detailed catalog card for 
a rare book lowers the cost of ordering 
other rare books. If, for instance, a sales 
catalog describes a book as ‘‘of the second 
issue with a cancel title-page and an ad- 
ditional gathering H,” and the library 
catalog contains an entry for the same 
book with, however, only abbreviated 
title, and with no collation or only colla- 
tion by pagination, the accessions assist- 
ant has to take time to go to the book it- 
self before he knows what the library ac- 
tually owns. Probably, also, the acces- 
sions assistant does not himself have the 
skill to determine which issue the library 
owns even if he does see the book, and 
the problem thus involves the time of 
someone else as well. 

Adequate description on the catalog 
card also assists the administrator in his 
duty of providing proper protection for 
the book. A thoroughly described book 
is an easily identified book; this is a valu- 
able safeguard against theft. If the con- 
tents of the book are carefully enumer- 
ated, there is good precaution against 
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mutilation. And, as noted above in dis- 
cussing the problem of the accessions as- 
sistant, an easily accessible description 
of the book often saves it from the wear 
and tear of unnecessary handling. 

It may be urged that the cost of pro- 
ducing a detailed catalog card for a rare 
book is frequently greater than the orig- 
inal cost of the book itself. This is true; 
Elizabethan sermons and even incunab- 
ula have sold for no more than modern 
novels. But a novel is used—perhaps 
used hard—for its content; no one would 
plow through the average incunabulum 
or Elizabethan sermon only for amuse- 
ment or even for enlightenment. The in- 
vestment of even a half-dollar in a ser- 
mon represents an extravagance to an in- 
stitution which does not buy it as a his- 
torical document. If bought as a histori- 
cal document, however, it will be of 
greatest use only if treated as one. This 
means, among other things, a detailed 
catalog card for it. 

Often a library’s collection of rare 
books is not large enough to justify hiring 
a skilled rare-book cataloger. This diffi- 
culty is not insuperable. Any cataloger 
with alert intelligence, common sense, 
and abundant skepticism can, with a 
little practice, produce a reasonably use- 
ful catalog card for a rare book. Even if 
the card gives only a fairly full transcrip- 
tion of the title-page and an accurate 
collation by signatures, it will be of far 
greater service to its user than a card 
giving only abbreviated title and pagina- 
tion. The phrasing of notes may be awk- 
ward, and the conjectures may be naive, 
but as long as the card honestly records 
only what the cataloger actually saw, it 
will serve. Study and patience and experi- 
ence will, of course, greatly increase the 
cataloger’s skill; the only really effective 
way to train for producing a rare-book 
catalog card is to make one. 


IV 


We have considered the scholar and 
the administrator in relation to the rare- 
book catalog card. Suppose we now ex- 
amine more closely this business of the 
cataloger and the card itself. What are 
the minimum essentials which should ap- 
pear on any catalog card for a rare book 
if it is to answer adequately the needs of 
the scholar and the administrator? The 
following suggestions apply primarily to 
the catalog card for a book printed in 
England before 1800, but probably many 
of them are valid for the cataloging of 
any rare book. They have been drawn up 
in some detail with the hope that they 
may prove of assistance to just such a 
cataloger as was last mentioned-—a gen- 
eral cataloger working under an adminis- 
trator who honestly wants to make his 
relatively small collection of rare books as 
generally useful as possible without hir- 
ing an experienced rare-book cataloger. 

By way of background for the work, 
it is urged that the cataloger read with 
considerable attention R. B. McKerrow’s 
An Introduction to Bibliography for Liter- 
ary Students (1927). He will also find 
helpful the publications of the biblio- 
graphical societies, particularly those of 
the Bibliographical Society (of London); 
the last are analyzed through 1932 in 
G. W. Cole’s Index to Bibliographical Pa- 
pers (1933). The Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America are often 
valuable, especially if the library’s collec- 
tion is strong in Americana. 

In preparing the catalog card for a rare 
book, it is usually well not to depart 
needlessly from standard cataloging rou- 
tines. Certain special problems, however, 
may be noted. 

The entry for the author is most useful 
if it gives full name and dates, conform- 
ing, whenever possible, to the Library of 
Congress practice. The need for estab- 
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lishing, if possible, the exact identity of 
the author of a rare book is great, be- 
cause the card for that book will be filed 
not only in the local catalog but also in a 
union catalog where there is almost cer- 
tain to be entered another author of the 
same name. Sometimes it is impossible 
to discover the dates of birth or death. 
In such a case, it is usually desirable to 
note on the card any clues which may be 
gleaned from the Preface, Dedication, or 
text of the work, concerning the place of 
residence, occupation, rank, or other de- 
tails which serve to differentiate the au- 
thor from other writers of the same name. 
In this case, also, it is well to include in 
the transcription of the title-page any 
academic degrees or phrases describing 
the author, such as “Minister of God’s 
Word.” Such details are helpful on the 
rare-book catalog card because it may 
often be difficult for the user of the card 
to consult the book. 

With regard to the title, the ideal, of 
course, would be to reproduce it exactly. 
Fortunate indeed is the user of a bibliog- 
raphy such as A. T. Hazen’s Bibliogra- 
phy of the Strawberry Hill Press (1942), 
in which every title-page is reproduced in 
facsimile. Almost as useful is W. W. 
Greg’s Bibliography of the English Print- 
ed Drama to the Restoration, Vol I (1939), 
in which the text of each title-page is 
transcribed in full with black letter, 
italics, capitals, lower-case letters, long 
s’s, etc., reproduced exactly as they ap- 
pear, line endings indicated by bars, and 
ornamentation noted in detail. Such a 
system is thoroughly described by Mc- 
Kerrow (pp. 147-53). Obviously, neither 
of these systems can be followed on the 
average catalog card. An equally useful 
transcription, however, can be made by 
typewriter. Italics can be represented by 
the conventional underlining and black 
letter by dots beneath the letters. A few 


alterations in the typewriter keyboard 
are necessary to provide such special 
characters as the long s and other sym- 
bols. The actual typing, once the changed 
keyboard is mastered, is no more difficult 
and no more time-consuming than is any 
typing in which accuracy is essential. If 
the cards are all typed instead of being 
reproduced by mimeograph or some sim- 
ilar device, it may prove desirable to have 
a full transcription only on the main- 
entry card and on the card sent to a un- 
ion catalog; a much abbreviated title will 
serve for added entries. 

If the book being cataloged is exactly 
as described in some printed bibliogra- 
phy, or if the library’s collection of rare 
books is so small that the cost of altering 
the typewriter keyboard and training a 
typist to use it is prohibitive, a slightly 
abbreviated transcription in modern 
type may serve well enough if the exact 
punctuation is retained and line endings 
are indicated. Generally, quotations, 
mottoes, and long enumerations of the 
book’s contents can safely be omitted. 

The importance of accuracy in the 
transcription cannot be exaggerated. A 
misplaced comma or a misspelled word on 
the card may create a “ghost’’ issue or 
edition which can be brought to rest only 
by voluminous correspondence. If the 
typist makes the transcription directly 
from the title-page, the chance of error is 
greatly diminished, and the cataloger’s 
time is saved as well. It is also helpful if 
the card can be proofread against the ti- 
tle-page directly a number of times. 

It is recommended that the imprint be 
copied rather fully, disregarding the 
usual cataloging order of “place, pub- 
lisher, date.’”’ The full names and ad- 
dresses of printers and publishers are 
particularly useful in English books 
printed before 1700. If the colophon con- 
tains information in addition to, or at 
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variance with, that of the imprint, it is 
well to quote at least the pertinent part; 
otherwise it is probably enough merely 
to indicate in the notes that there is a 
colophon. 

Collation by signatures is one of the 
most useful features of the rare-book cat- 
alog card. In early printed books pagina- 
tion was often quite haphazard, but the 
signatures served a definite purpose in 
printing and binding. The cataloger is 
urged to study the principles of the state- 
ment of collation set forth by McKerrow 
(pp. 155-63) and by W. W. Greg, “A 
Formulary of Collation” in Bibliographi- 
cal Society, Transactions, X1V (2d ser.; 
1933-34), 365-82. McKerrow and Greg, 
however, are primarily interested in the 
preparation of scholarly printed bibliog- 
raphies in which the formulas of collation 
can be greatly shortened by using sym- 
bols to express ideas which would nor- 
mally require several words or even 
phrases. But on a card to be placed in a 
public catalog readily understood words 
and phrases, even though cumbersome, 
are more useful than symbols whose 
meaning is not instantly apparent. Thus 
it is preferable to describe an unsigned 
gathering of two leaves as “unsigned*”’ 
rather than as “x” or “[ }?”’ (see McKer- 
row, p. 156). 

If the collation is lengthy, the cata- 
loger may rebel at such a formula as 
“A-Z‘4, Aa-Zz‘*, Aaa-Zzz‘, Aaaa-Zzzz‘, 
Aaaaa~Yyyyy*”’; probably it would be 
just as clear to the user of the card if ex- 
pressed, “A-Yyyyy‘.” But “A-sY*’” is 
not recommended because it could mean 
also “A-YYYYY”*’; moreover, in eight- 
eenth-century books the signatures are 
sometimes actually indicated by numer- 
als, so that ‘“‘A-sY*”’ could even mean 
“A-Z‘, Aa-Zz‘, 3A-3Z‘4, 4A-4Z‘, 5A- 
5sY‘.” 

Probably the most important part of 


collation is determining if the proper 
leaves are conjugate. Most books are 
bound so tightly that it is impossible to 
see if leaves are actually conjugate, but 
generally a careful examination of the 
chain lines and watermarks (they are to 
be found in most books printed before 
1800) will show if the leaves can be con- 
jugate, which for most purposes is just as 
good. An inexperienced cataloger may 
find helpful the following statement of 
what to expect in the chain lines and 
watermarks of the more common for- 
mats. In a folio one of two conjugate 
leaves bears a watermark and the other 
a countermark or no mark. Frequently 
there is a slight slant to the chain lines; 
this slant is the same in two conjugate 
folio leaves. In a quarto the chain lines 
of one leaf meet at the inner margin with 
the chain lines of the leaf with which it is 
conjugate. In an octavo the chain lines 
of the first and fourth, second and third, 
fifth and eighth, and sixth and seventh 
leaves, respectively, meet at the top mar- 
gins. In a duodecimo with horizontal 
chain lines (the most common), as in a 
quarto, the chain lines of one leaf meet at 
the inner margin with the chain lines of 
the leaf with which it is conjugate; and 
the chain lines of the seventh and eighth, 
ninth and tenth, and eleventh and 
twelfth leaves, respectively, meet in the 
outer margins. In a quarto the water- 
mark appears in the inner margins of one 
of the two sets of conjugate leaves in each 
gathering of four. In an octavo it appears 
in the top inner margins of either the 
first, fourth, fifth, and eighth, or the sec- 
ond, third, sixth, and seventh leaves, re- 
spectively. In a duodecimo with horizon- 
tal chain lines it appears in the outer 
margins of the seventh and eighth or the 
eleventh and twelfth (or, very rarely, the 
ninth and tenth) leaves, respectively. 
(To explain wy all this is true would re- 
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quire more space than is at present avail- 
able and would not be pertinent; the 
cataloger will readily understand if he 
reads McKerrow on the subject of water- 
marks and chain lines and experiments 
with folding an ordinary sheet of paper 
along the lines of the various formats.) 
The watermark may vary considerably in 
size and position, but it will always bear 
watching, since it may at least provide 
corroborating evidence. Every chain line 
which does not meet the proper chain line 
in another leaf and every watermark in 
the wrong position is a warning signal 
which may lead to the detection of a can- 
cel or a facsimile leaf or a leaf inserted 
from another copy. 

The cataloger lacks time enough to ex- 
amine the chain lines and watermark in 
every leaf in the book, but it is probably 
sufficient if he looks carefully at the first 
and last gatherings, because that is where 
there has been the most wear; also, the 
first gathering includes the title-page, 
probably the most important leaf in the 
book as far as cancellation and tampering 
with the text are concerned. While col- 
lating the book, it is well to make certain 
that every catch-word at the inner mar- 
gin actually matches the first word of the 
next page and to look carefully for stubs. 
(With practice, this does not require as 
much time as one might think.) A varia- 
tion in catch-words may, of course, mere- 
ly represent a printer’s error, and a stub 
may be connected with a one-leaf en- 
graving, but sometimes they are evidence 
of cancels or inserted leaves. 

The collation may be followed by a 
statement of format and the size of the 
book. 


The notes on a rare-book catalog card 


are most helpful if they deal only with 
what is peculiar to the book they de- 
scribe. Thus, “Ornamental initials,” 
“Vignette on title-page,” or “Title with- 
in rules” are not particularly helpful 
statements, because they are true of 
many books. On the other hand, the 
scholar will want to know of any orna- 
mentation reproduced in a book such as 
R. B. McKerrow’s Printers’ and Pub- 
lishers’ Devices (1913), A. F. Johnson’s 
Catalogue of Engraved and Etched English 
Title-Pages Down to... . 1691 (1934), or 
R. B. McKerrow and F. S. Ferguson’s 
Title-Page Borders Used in England and 
Scotland 1485-1640 (1932). 

Notes on the author, editor, printer, 
publisher, or illustrator are often helpful. 
If the book is thoroughly described in a 
printed bibliography, this fact should be 
noted. It may be necessary to discuss 
complicated problems of collation in the 
notes, and, if there is time, a statement of 
contents with location of engravings will 
always be welcome. 

For rarer books it may be desired to 
give former ownership. In the identifica- 
tion of former owners, the cataloger will 
be helped by Seymour de Ricci’s English 
Collectors (1930) and C. L. Cannon’s 
American Book Collectors (1941). There 
may also be a note on the binding, par- 
ticularly if it is signed or can be identi- 
fied. 

To summarize: The function of the 
catalog card for a rare book is to tell pre- 
cisely how that book differs from all 
other books. Often this requires consider- 
able detail; but such a card is of most use 
to the scholar and the administrator, 
and, if necessary, it can be prepared by 
a cataloger who is not a specialist. 
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I 

E Inter-Allied Book Centre, lo- 
cated at 3-5 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C. 4, occupies a spa- 
cious, though formerly somewhat neg- 
lected, building, which was last used by 
the Daily Chronicle. This building pro- 
vides not only book storage and office 
space for the Centre but also some office 
space for the Books and Periodicals 
Commission and some of the other activi- 
ties of the Conference of Allied Ministers 

of Education. 

In terms of achievement the Centre 
stands at the confluence of efforts of the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion and the Library Association. This 
conference arose as a wartime means of 
considering educational matters of com- 
mon interest to the Allied governments, 
particularly measures to aid educational 
reconstruction of enemy-occupied coun- 
tries. One of the commissions appointed 
by the conference was the Books and 
Periodicals Commission, the special con- 
cern of which is the postwar supply of 
books and periodicals in Europe. A no- 
table achievement of the commission, un- 
der the leadership of Sir Ernest Barker, 
its chairman, has been the purchase for 
national and university libraries in occu- 
pied countries of a supply of the best 
British publications issued since the be- 
ginning of the war. Some forty sets of 
over a thousand books and over three 
hundred scientific and learned periodicals 
are being secured. The Allied govern- 
ments have, as far as possible, provided 
the funds to purchase the books for their 
own libraries, but the economic conse- 


quences of Axis domination have denied 
some countries this opportunity. To 
meet any such contingencies, the British 
government has generously made its own 
contribution. These new books and peri- 
odicals, when purchased, are stored in the 
Inter-Allied Book Centre, preparatory 
to final allocation and shipment. 

In 1943 the commission envisaged the 
possibility of enlarging the supply of li- 
brary material purchased for war-strick- 
en countries by securing gifts from the 
British public, particularly from the 
learned world. But this takes us up to 
the confluence of the two streams, al- 
ready mentioned, and it is now time to 
say something about the other stream. 


II 


It was in 1941, during the fury of the 
Battle of Britain, that the Library Asso- 
ciation began to consider measures for 
postwar library rehabilitation. In June 
the council of the association asked all 
libraries to bear in mind the plight of the 
libraries then being damaged and to take 
particular care not to discard any works 
which could be used to replace those de- 
stroyed. 

By the time this plea was issued, war- 
time stresses had already begun to re- 
shape life in England. Bombs were de- 
stroying personal belongings, including 
books, and in so doing were unsettling 
peacetime notions of the value of such 
things. Submarines were strangling the 
sources of supply. The Ministry of Sup- 
ply, which had early launched a cam- 
paign to salvage all kinds of useful ma- 
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terial, found it necessary to redouble its 
efforts to conserve paper. Appeals were 
made through the press, and these-were 
followed up by carefully planned local 
campaigns. These calls did not go un- 
heeded by a nation united in war, and 
paper descended into the pulp machines 
in cascades. 

What troubled the officers of the Li- 
brary Association and other bookmen 
was the quantity of books and manu- 
scripts which were thus being patriotical- 
ly destroyed. Pictures appeared of “‘miles 
of books” laid side by side on city streets 
waiting to be swept up for the machines. 
Paper salvage was gathering disquieting 
momentum. 

This war-created situation shaped the 
British book drive for devastated . li- 
braries. The officers of the association de- 
cided, and bookmen generally agreed, 
that a separate campaign was not in or- 
der, that, instead, the job was to redirect 
and expand the salvage drive. That was 
a considerable undertaking, but it had 
two capital advantages if it succeeded: 
it would supply without new expense a 
ready-made means of drawing books in- 
to the hands cf local authorities, and it 
would simplify personnel problems at a 
time when shortage of manpower was 
crucially important in considering any 
such venture. 

Accordingly, the ‘“‘case” was made out 
and presented to government officials, 
who at once gave practical evidence of 
their sympathetic appreciation. Simply 
stated, the argument was that the na- 
tional interest would be served by con- 
serving books which had further useful- 
ness as books. It was pointed out that, in 
making no provision for sorting out 
books of value, the salvage campaign 
was contributing to indiscriminate de- 
struction ; that such destruction wasall the 
easier at a time when public dangers in- 


vited taking insufficient thought for the 
morrow; that, in general, an opportunity 
to recover books which could be of fur- 
ther use, even in wartime, was being 
missed altogether. 

A further word about the last point. 
The Library Association went to work to 
do its part, with others, in securing books 
for the armed forces promptly upon the 
outbreak of war in 1939. Without at- 
tempting to describe this activity, which 
is entitled to separate treatment, one of 
the most convincing arguments for a re- 
directed campaign lay in the promise it 
afforded of increasing the flow of read- 
able books to men and women in the 
armed services. 

In addition to having a worthy cause, 
those actively promoting it were fortu- 
nate in finding themselves associated 
with imaginative public officials who ac- 
cepted the new point of view and lent 
their full support in reshaping the cam- 
paign accordingly. The result: conversion 
of a “salvage” campaign into a “‘book- 
recovery” drive. This change in concep- 
tion—and keynote—had to be imple- 
mented by new machinery, which we 
shall now review. 


Ill 


The reorganization placed two bodies 
at the national level and two at the local 
level. In charge is a central council, with 
representatives made up from the fol- 
lowing interested agencies: the Ministry 
of Supply, the National Book Council, 
the Publishers’ Association, the Associ- 
ated Booksellers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Antiquarian Booksellers 
Association, the Waste Paper Recovery 
Association, the Women’s Voluntary 
Services, and, of course, the Library As- 
sociation. The representatives of the as- 
sociation are Lionel R. McColvin and 
Richard Wright. The campaign as a 
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whole is best described as a series of 
campaigns or drives conducted within 
and by local authorities. The term “local 
authority” is used here in the English 
sense and refers either to a county, a 
county borough, or a municipality. When 
a time is agreed upon to conduct a local 
campaign, a local committee is created 
for that purpose, by or under the spon- 
sorship of the local authority. 

Under each of these local campaign 
committees there is a local committee of 
scrutiny, which has charge of examining 
and sorting the books. Usually a local li- 
brarian serves as the executive officer. 
The work of these scrutiny committees 
is co-ordinated by a central committee of 
scrutiny, under Mr. McColvin as chair- 
man. 

Another significant feature of the set- 
up lies in the composition of the local 
campaign committee: its members are 
drawn, as far as possible, from the same 
groups which are represented on the na- 
tional council. The practical advantage 
of this arrangement can easily escape 
notice at first glance. It places less strain 
on the local authority to supply leader- 
ship, and, more important still, it facili- 
tates publicity, the enlistment of active 
support, and the co-ordination of effort. 
Through the channels thus created, the 
local campaign can at once be made the 
responsibility, under local direction, of 
every one of the organizations on the na- 
tional council which are represented in 
the community. 

By autumn of 1942 the reorganization 
had been completed. The November 
issue of the Library Association Record 
announced the new arrangements; de- 
scribed in detail the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in collecting, examining, sorting, 
and storing books; and appealed to its 
members to take part in the drives. Other 
organizations represented on the nation- 
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al council handled their publicity in their 
own way. As the date of each new cam- 
paign is set, the secretary of the Library 
Association follows up the general an- 
nouncement of November, 1942—which 
has been reprinted—by writing a person- 
al letter to the librarians on whom chief 
responsibility for the association’s part in 
the drive will fall. 

By June 1, 1945, drives had been con- 
ducted in the areas of about thirteen 
hundred local authorities, some of which 
have held two drives. In all, approxi- 
mately one million, eight hundred vol- 
umes, subject to further scrutiny, are 
now being held for damaged libraries. 
Statistical reports of drives from Febru- 
ary through May are not yet available, 
so the total is still climbing. , 

German strength in the air made dis- 
persion of the books advisable at first. 
They were held in local communities, 
often at considerable inconvenience and 
sometimes under quite unsatisfactory 
conditions. Therefore, as local authori- 
ties, one by one, conducted their cam- 
paigns and looked about for storage 
facilities, the need of central storage be- 
came increasingly urgent. It was at this 
fortunate time that the Books and Peri- 
odicals Commission, having inaugurated 
its purchasing program, united its efforts 
with those of the Library Association, 
and from here on the stream carries the 
waters of both tributaries. 


IV 


The commission and the association 
each needed the other to succeed in what 
neither could do alone. The association 
had effective plans already in operation 
to secure books through public benefac- 
tion, but it lacked the funds, as well as 
the necessary authority, to secure space 
and staff for central storage, both of 
which the commission was in a more 
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favored position to supply. The idea of 
an Inter-Allied Book Centre located in 
London was agreed upon, space specifi- 
cations and a budget for operations were 
drawn up, and a sturdy building was req- 
uisitioned. Repairs having been made 
and the necessary equipment installed, 
the Centre was formally opened on Sep- 
tember 28, 1944, by Mr. R. A. Butler, 
minister of education, other speakers at 
the ceremony being Sir Ernest Barker, 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, Dr. Arundell Es- 
daile, and Dr. Alf Sommerfelt (Norway). 

Building-maintenance and operation 
costs are carried by the British govern- 
ment. Rent alone for the building occu- 
pied would normally cost £6,o00-£8,- 
ooo per annum. The staff are employed 
by the commission. Since this is an arm 
of the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education, which is supported by the 
participating governments, the United 
States, as a government co-operating 
with the conference, has its due financial 
share in the undertaking. The total an- 
nual budget for staff is £3,300; but in an 
effort to get the books distributed and 
terminate the work of the Centre by 
January 1, 1948, plans are being made at 
this writing to add £2,638 to the annual 
budget for staff, making a total of £s,- 
938. 

In charge of the Centre is a director, 
Mr. B. M. Headicar, who reports direct- 
ly to an Inter-Allied Book Centre Com- 
mittee. Broadly, this committee repre- 
sents the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education, as well as the library in- 
terests of Britain. Its membership is, for 
the most part, drawn from an allocation 
committee appointed by the Library 
Association in July, 1942. This commit- 
tee, originally known as the Committee 
for the Recovery of Books and Manu- 
scripts, is composed of representatives 
from the British Museum, the British 
University Libraries, the Association of 


Special Libraries and Information Bu- 
reaux, the British Council, the National 
Central Library, and the Public Records 
Office, together with five other members 
from the association. Later it was ex- 
panded to include five representatives of 
the Inter-Allied Book Centre—the chair- 
man, Sir Ernest Barker, three representa- 
tives from foreign governments, and Sir 
Frederic Kenyon. This committee has 
charge of final distribution of the books, 
incliding those secured through the ef- 
forts of universities, learned societies, 
professional bodies, etc. 

The enlistment of the co-operation of 
these special groups had been, as pre- 
viously noted, a special concern of the 
Inter-Allied Book Centre. As soon as 
central storage facilities became avail- 
able, therefore, a list of learned and pro- 
fessional institutions and organizations 
was made, special publicity material was 
prepared, and the various bodies were re- 
quested to organize an appeal among 
their members. It was around the begin- 
ning of 1945 that this phase of the drive 
got under way. The response was imme- 
diate and generous, as mounting con- 
tributions of books and journals testify. 
In this connection, a folder on ‘‘Restora- 
tion of Libraries,” prepared by the Inter- 
Allied Book Centre Committee, has 
proved extraordinarily useful. Thou- 
sands of copies have been distributed, 
and repeated reprinting has been neces- 
sary. 

V 


In the handling of the local drives, the 
procedure varies in detail but the general 
pattern is much the same from one local- 
ity to another. The description of the 
drive at Bristol, given by Mr. James 
Ross,' is illustrative, so that subject is 


What fol- 


*“Book Salvage Drive at Bristol,’ Library 
Association Record, XLV (1943), 6-7, 29-31. 


omitted from this account. 
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lows is a description of the procedure 
from the point at which the local sorting 
is completed. We shall put aside the 
large number of books which are (1) dis- 
patched without delay to the armed 
forces or (2) discarded for pulping and 
confine our attention to the books which 
are (3) set aside for libraries by the scru- 
tiny committees. There remain some five 
stages, as follows: 

1. Listing.—Local committees are 
asked in advance to list each title, “‘giv- 
ing author, title, date and/or edition, on 
slips (5X3), one book per slip, and the 
slips sent to the Central Committee of 
Scrutiny. .... ” Usually the listing falls 
to the lot of the local library staff or the 
Women’s Voluntary Services. Some- 
times the members of the committee are 
obliged to do the work among them- 
selves. When the listing is completed— 
and 5X3 cards are not always used!— 
the lists are forwarded to the central 
committee in care of the Library Associa- 
tion, the books in the meantime being 
stored under as favorable conditions as 
local facilities permit. 

2. Allocation to the British Museum.— 
The general principle of limited priority 
to British libraries, early agreed upon, 
has been amplified to mean that (a) The 
British Museum has the right to select 
one copy of any book it requires; (b) any 
British library which has suffered loss 
by enemy action should have first claim 
to another copy of any book thus lost; 
and (c) British libraries which have suf- 
fered loss should also be allowed to select 
further items to compensate in part for 
their general losses, the aggregate 
amount to be determined when final al- 
location is made. 

To carry out this policy, all slips are, 
on receipt, transmitted to the British 
Museum. When titles are checked there, 
slips for the books selected are returned 
to the local committee, and the books, 
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with their slips, are shipped to the Mu- 
seum at the latter’s expense. 

3. Provisional sorting by the Central 
Committee of Scrutiny.—A sizable per- 
centage of the remaining books saved 
for libraries by local committees are 
weeded out by the central committee 
when the slips left in their possession are 
reviewed. Sometimes enough copies of a 
title have already turned up in other 
drives; sometimes it is known that the 
services can make immediate use of the 
book, and so on. When the committee 
has finished its sorting, another letter 
goes to the local committee notifying it 
which titles are to be pulped or sent to 
the armed forces and which are to be 
held for eventual shipment to the Centre. 
The work of the Central Committee of 
Scrutiny is completed by recording the 
number of books (a) originally listed, 
(6) sent to the British Museum, (c) held 
for the Centre, (d) sent by the central 
committee to the forces, or (e) discarded 
for pulping. 

4. Sorting at the Centre.—Final deci- 
sions as to usefulness for library rehabili- 
tation are made as the books pass 
through the hands of Mr. Headicar and 
his staff. Selection policies are being 
clarified constantly, in consultation with 
the Committee of Allocation and the 
Inter-Allied Book Centre Committee. 
Certain types of material pose no prob- 
lem, such as literary classics in good edi- 
tions, standard biographies, and other 
live historical works. (The main strength 
of the Centre’s collection lies in the fields 
of literature and history.) But the pre- 
liminary sorting, helpful as it is, leaves 
many loose ends. While decisions about 
individual titles and, in some cases, whole 
classes of material are left to the director, 
the following statements illustrate the 
policy of the Centre, as well as the care 
exercised in these matters. 

Histories of literature, poetry, drama, 
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fiction, and other literary works of “‘rec- 
ognized standard” are liberally retained. 
Novels of the ephemeral, romantic type, 
Westerns, and similar fiction are sent to 
the forces. Grammars are discarded un- 
less they are classics and in editions of 
historical importance. Works on eco- 
nomic geography are saved only if of 
recent date, but standard geographies 
are kept unless they are mere school- 
books. Bibles and prayer-books, re- 
ceived in large numbers, are liberally 
preserved; decisions on tracts and ser- 
mons are left to the director. In law and 
government, books other than those of 
recent date are not saved unless the edi- 
tion contains historically important mat- 
ter not found in later editions. Books on 
economics are not retained unless writ- 
ten by someone of standing in the field. 
In general, only the more recent works 
in medicine are preserved. Seldom are 
scientific books published before 1920 
kept, though this does not apply as 
strictly to the less rapidly changing sci- 
ences. For books on technological sub- 
jects the dividing line is 1930. Works on 
the fine arts are generally retained, with 
interest shading off for easily obtainable 
material, such as is frequently found in 
music and seldom in architecture. Stand- 
ard periodicals, pamphlets, and works in 
foreign languages have accumulated in 
considerable quantity and are generally 
retained. 

5. Final distribution—The material 
purchased by the Books and Periodicals 
Commission is distributed in accordance 
with arrangements agreed upon within 
the commission itself. All other material 


is distributed by the allocation commit- 
tee previously described. Central in its 
procedure is the decision to allocate the 
material by country and to leave the 
distribution from that point on to a na- 
tional commission of librarians to be set 
up in each country for this purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, there are two vital steps in 
distribution. The first is the selection of 
the material to go to a given country, 
All the books are being classified by sub- 
ject in order to aid the Centre in fitting 
the books to the peculiar needs of the 
various countries to which the material 
is destined. 

In view of widely voiced needs for 
readable books of all kinds in the Eng- 
lish language, each country will, as far as 
possible, receive a representative collec- 
tion of English literature. 

Since the second step—the allocation 
of books within a given country—is to be 
left to the nationai commission, the prac- 
tical benefits of the work of the Centre 
will, in the last analysis, depend on the 
statesmanship with which the duties of 
this commission are discharged. Since 
the book needs which excited these 
philanthropic efforts on behalf of stricken 
countries are so firmly grasped by the 
representatives of the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education, which is 
assisting in setting up these commissions, 
it is confidently believed that capable 
hands will be found to which to intrust 
this responsibility. Once the material is 
distributed, the Centre, its work finished, 
is to be closed—and so the curtain will 
fall on one of Britain’s most important 
war-born book and library activities. 





UNIFORM STATISTICS FOR LIBRARY HOLDINGS 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


almost complete lack of 
| uniformity among librarians in 
maintaining and reporting sta- 


tistics of their collections is notorious. 
As long ago as 1876 the United States 
Office of Education’s Special Report 
criticized variations in counting meth- 
ods.’ Pessimists are convinced that any 
standardization of practice is hopeless, 
pointing out the failure in the past of 
numerous attempts to achieve agree- 
ment. Optimists see one glimmer of hope 
for the future in the fact that many 
librarians recognize the need for stand- 
ards. Like most other problems, a solu- 
tion would be simpler if all libraries 
were starting from scratch; to change 
established routines and apply new rules 
retroactively would be an undertaking 
of great magnitude, particularly for 
large libraries. 

Surprisingly enough, in view of the 
attention which the matter has received 
from various groups, little published 
literature exists on the subject of statis- 
tics of library holdings. The results of 
such studies as have been made have 
apparently remained in committee and 
library-association files. Printed discus- 
sions are principally concerned with defi- 
nitions of a volume and with differences 
between a pamphlet and a volume. 


POSSIBLE METHODS OF MEASURING 
HOLDINGS 


Three possible methods of measuring 
library holdings have been proposed, and 


* U.S. Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in the 
United States of America (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1876), pp. 745-61. 


each has warm advocates. The most 
widely used system, of course, is statis- 
tics of volumes, but some librarians are 
convinced that either the number of 
titles or the number of linear feet of 
shelving occupied would be more accu- 
rate and more satisfactory. 

Keeping library statistics in terms of 
titles would make it possible, supporters 
claim, to determine relationships be- 
tween libraries on a basis of the number 
of different books they own. Investiga- 
tions have revealed some rather start- 
ling figures. Joeckel and Carnovsky esti- 
mated in 1939, when their study was 
made, that the Chicago Public Library’s 
1,718,867 volumes represented no more 
than 140,000 titles? LeRoy Merritt’s 
further researches demonstrated that the 
Cleveland Public Library, with 2,042,923 
volumes, possessed only 507,621 titles. 
In contrast, Ohio State University Li- 
brary held 330,927 titles, but only 496,- 
806 volumes; the University of Nebraska 
had 330,000 volumes, representing 210,- 
269 titles; and Swarthmore College 
owned 118,750 volumes for 53,500 titles. 
Among the reasons cited for these ex- 
treme variations are the multiple dupli- 
cates provided by public libraries for 
their branches and large clienteles and 
added volumes for each serial title. The 
ratio between volumes and titles, as 
worked out by Merritt for different 
types of libraries, shows 1.78 volumes 

*Carleton B. Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky, A 
Metropolitan Library in Action (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1940), pp. 206-7. 

3 Robert B. Downs (ed.), Union Catalogs in the 
United States (Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1942), pp. 89-90. 
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per title in academic libraries, 2.78 
volumes per title in public libraries, and 
2.40 volumes per title in special libraries. 

It is quite apparent from these figures 
that a volume count alone may be mis- 
leading and that for statistical purposes 
a title count is more precise, especially 
in comparing libraries of unlike nature. 
Title statistics would automatically 
eliminate distortions caused by extensive 
duplication (even though necessary and 
justifiable duplication) for branch and 
departmental libraries and reserve-book 
rooms. Several objections, nevertheless, 
have been stated to the title count, in- 
cluding the impracticability of applying 
it to a decentralized collection, such as 
is frequently found in large universities, 
and the varying interpretations of the 
term “title” in different libraries. 

The maintenance of statistics in terms 
of linear-feet measurements is a concept 
which also has adherents. The principal 
claims for this scheme are that it would 
be a more exact gauge for comparisons 
of size and growth and that it offers 
less chance for individual deviations than 
volume or title counts. The method is 
particularly applicable to archives and 
manuscripts, as is shown by its adoption 
in the National Archives. Another pos- 
sible application is to collections of un- 
cataloged materials. 

Little enthusiasm has been expressed 
by librarians, however, for employment 
of the linear-feet scheme in measuring 
book collections. Among the drawbacks 
in applying it to libraries may be men- 
tioned the following: a disproportionate 
amount of labor is required; it is difficult 
to keep the record up to date for current 
accessions; library shelves are not ordi- 
narily filled to capacity; the thickness 
of paper for printing varies in different 
countries; folios and newspapers lying 
flat on shelves are difficult to measure; 


and it is impossible to eliminate dupli- 
cate copies, which add to footage but 
not to resources for research. A criticism 
also is that this method conveys an idea 
of mass and bulk only—no genuine im- 
provement over a record of volumes. 
Possibly, if any such innovation is worthy 
of adoption, Robert Henderson’s “cu- 
book” formula would be more accurate.‘ 
. STATISTICS OF VOLUMES 

Statistics of volumes, the device now 
almost universally used for recording 
library holdings, has severe critics but, 
from all indications, is unlikely to be 
superseded by any other method. Li- 
brarians are conservative and they 
have not been convinced that different 
schemes are sufficiently better to justify 
changing. Hence, an examination of the 
volume count would be in order, to de- 
termine whether its weaknesses might 
be corrected. 


Considering, first, the definition of a 


volume, the rule adopted by the 
American Library Association and the 
United States Office of Education for 
their statistical compilations is compre- 
hensive enough to cover almost any 
eventuality and should preclude the need 
for further consideration. The definition 
in the statistical report form for librar- 
ies in institutions of higher education 
reads as follows: “A volume is any 
printed, typewritten, mim~»graphed, or 
processed work, bound ©+ unbound, 
which has been cataloged and fully pre- 
pared for use.” A similar, but somewhat 
more specific, definition has been offered 
by Randolph G. Adams, of the Clements 
Library: “A volume is any printed or 
otherwise manifolded bibliographical en- 
tity, bound or unbound, which may have 


4 Robert W. Henderson, “The Cubook: A Sug- 
gested Unit for Bookstack Measurement,” Library 
Journal, LIX (1934), 865-68. 
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been originally produced so as to be 
separately handleable, or may in the 
particular copy reported, be separately 
handleable, and having a title (not neces- 
sarily a ‘title page’), which has been 
separately cataloged or otherwise fully 
prepared for use.’’s 

Chiefly responsible for the lack of uni- 
formity among libraries in counting 
volumes are differences in application 
of the A.L.A.—Office of Education rule. 
Libraries may, for example, follow their 
accession records, i.e., base statistics on 
an enumeration of volumes as received 
by acquisition departments; or they may 
be guided by cataloging statistics, count- 
ing volumes only after full cataloging 
treatment; or they may include all 
volumes processed and available for 
use, whether or not formally cataloged. 

It is the consensus among librarians 
of research institutions that the last of 
these three choices is preferable. Large 
and important categories of material do 
not now receive traditional cataloging 
in many modern research libraries. In 
fact, as those who have followed dis- 
cussions of cataloging for the last five 
years know, there has been something 
like a revolt against applying identical 
procedures to every type of material. 
Support is accordingly lent to the plan 
of counting all materials which can be 
readily identified and located for use, 
not only by cataloging and classification, 
but also by finding-lists, checked bibliog- 
raphies, arrangement on the shelves, 
or a combination of these methods. Ac- 
cessibility is the prime factor, and it is 
assumed that books in storage will be 
excluded and that only such books as are 
shelved and adequately listed, arranged, 
or cataloged for use will be counted. 
Accessibility does not necessarily mean, 


5 Correspondence with W. G. Rice, University of 
Michigan, September, 1945. 


though, that all material must be find- 
able by the general public; it would be 
expected, in some cases at least, that 
assistance from the library staff would 
be required. 

Obviously, there are dangers to a too 
liberal interpretation of the term “‘proc- 
essed volume.” To include in the vol- 
ume count vertical-file matter, type- 
written letters, broadsides, folders, and 
other ephemera would simply pad figures 
and make them largely meaningless. 
Sensible limitations should be observed, 
and perhaps the most practical scheme, 
as several librarians have recommended, 
is to confine the count to materials in- 
tended to form part of the permanent 
research collection. This plan would 
eliminate temporary groups of, for ex- 
ample, college and trade catalogs, often 
discarded when no longer current. If the 
decision to discard is reached at a later 
date, proper deductions from the statis- 
tical record can be made at that time. 

An alternative arrangement to includ- 
ing all volumes in a single count would 
be to maintain separate statistics for 
such important, but difficult, categories 
as newspapers, government publications 
(especially unbound bulletins and leaf- 
lets), dissertations, reprints, college and 
trade catalogs, and pamphlets of an 
ephemeral nature. 

Another point at which prevailing 
practices are at considerable variance is 
in counting multiple items bound in one 
volume. A given library may take a 
group of pamphlets, bind the items 
separately, and record each as a volume, 
while a neighboring institution may 
bind them together and count them as 
as a single volume. Or, again, a collec- 
tion of pamphlets may be bound to- 
gether but, for a statement of holdings, 
enumerated separately. As much con- 
fusion has arisen over this question as 
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over any other connected with the sub- 
ject of library statistics. The policy in 
a number of large research libraries— 
e.g., Harvard, Illinois, New York Public, 
Newberry, Texas, and Yale—is to dis- 
regard the matter of binding and to be 
guided by bibliographical units. Thus, 
several volumes may be bound together 
between two covers. The logic of this 
procedure is clear, assuming that the 
multiple count is limited to items which 
have separate titles or title-pages and 
which would be recorded as volumes if 
bound separately. To avoid padding 
figures, however, a number of items 
bound between two covers should prob- 
ably not be regarded as separate biblio- 
graphical units if they constitute a con- 
nected series (such as issues of a periodi- 
cal or a group of annual reports or 
‘farmers’ bulletins). In these instances 
the material would be recorded as a 
single volume. To count every document 
in the collected edition of a government’s 
publications as a bibliographical unit 
would swell total figures for library hold- 
ings to almost astronomical proportions. 

The reverse of this problem, though 
occurring less frequently, is the record- 
ing of a bibliographical unit too thick 
or bulky to be contained between two 
covers. For example, one volume of a 
journal may be bound in three parts; 
to cite an extreme case, each volume 
of the New York Times is bound in 
twenty-four parts. Two complementary 
solutions are possible: first, follow the 
system of binding, if any, adopted by 
the original publisher and, second, use 
the unit of physical form as a basis of 
count rather than the bibliographical 
unit. For consistency, however, the 
physical-form unit should never be used, 
unless it is impracticable to use the bib- 
liographical unit. A sound rule formu- 
lated by the catalog department of the 


University of Texas Library reads: “A 
volume so large as to be bound in several 
books or bindings is to be counted as it is 
bound; the principle here is that a vol- 
ume is properly a collection of as many 
sheets as will form a book of convenient 
size for handling.’” 

As pointed out in the foregoing dis- 
cussion of title statistics, an easy method 
of swelling the figures for volumes is to 
count multiple copies of one title, such 
as those for reserve use or for branch 
and departmental libraries. Twenty or 
thirty copies of a textbook may be use- 
ful for instructional purposes, but it is 
doubtful whether extra copies beyond 
some established maximum should be in- 
cluded, if any real conception of the 
library’s size is to be gained. Not in- 
frequently, added copies—for reserve 
rooms, for example—are discarded after 
the active demand for them ceases—a 
further argument against counting them 
in the first place. 

Another aspect of volume statistics 
is the question of breaking down the 
figures in some manner, in order to be 
able to compare holdings in subject 
fields. There seems little logic, for in- 
stance, in comparing the volumes in an 
engineering library with those in a fine- 
arts library, though that is substantially 
present practice. Total numbers are pub- 
lished for all libraries, without regard to 
the nature of the individual library. It 
was recently remarked that Princeton 
University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania have total collections approxi- 
mately equal in size, but, because of 
different types of professional schools 
and other varying emphases, the two 
libraries’ holdings are quite dissimilar. 

A practical handicap to obtaining sta- 
tistics by subjects is the difficulty of 


® University of Texas Library, Library Staff Man- 
ual (1939). 
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making comparisons between libraries 
having different classification systems. 
Another objection is the additional labor 
required for maintaining statistics by 
subject groups or types of materials. 
There is little question, though, that 
analyses of holdings by broad cate- 
gories would be more significant than 
our present over-all figures, even if de- 
limitations of fields could not be made 
absolutely exact. A partial solution 
would be the compilation and publica- 
tion of statistics for professional-school 
libraries, when these are maintained as 
distinct units. Thus the libraries of law, 
engineering, medical, agricultural, com- 
merce, and journalism schools, while in- 
cluded in general library totals, might 
also be issued separately. 

A further factor responsible for lack 
of uniformity in statistics of holdings 
is the failure, in some instances, to in- 
clude all divisions of an institution. Di- 
verse policies on this matter now in 
effect are influenced chiefly by location 
and administrative control. If compa- 
rable figures are to be obtained, it would 
seem essential to have all libraries be- 
longing to a given institution incorpo- 
rated in its statistics, regardless of wheth- 
er all are under central direction. The 
point is emphasized by the fact that in 
some university-library systems all de- 
partmental libraries are independent of 
central control; to omit them would re- 
sult in an incomplete statement of library 
resources. Carrying this reasoning to a 
logical conclusion, it would be desirable 
procedure also to include the holdings 
of off-campus libraries, such as those 
of medical schools in other cities—a sit- 
uation frequently found in universities. 


STATISTICS OF NONVOLUME MATERIALS 


Some of the most important materials 
in reference and research libraries cannot 


satisfactorily be counted as volumes. Of 
this nature are archives, manuscripts, 
broadsides, folders, sound recordings, 
music scores, slides, maps, microfilms, 
microprint, motion-picture film, photo- 
stats, posters, playbills, prints, photo- 
graphs, bookplates, museum objects, 
and numerous minor categories. There 
would doubtless be little value or interest 
in having comparative statistics for the 
lesser types. Some varieties would be 
extensively represented in a few libraries 
and scarcely at all in other institutions. 
It would seem wise, therefore, to select 
for statistical purposes those nonvolume 
materials most frequently emphasized 
by research libraries. Present library 
practice constitutes a possible guide to 
such selection. The Library of Congress, 
for example, now reports separate totals 
for printed books and pamphlets, vol- 
umes and pieces of music, maps and 
views, prints, pieces of manuscripts, and 
reels or rolls of microfilm. Except in 
certain specialized libraries, these are 
generally accepted as the most signifi- 
cant classes of nonvolume materials, 
with the probable addition of sound re- 
cordings, a division assuming increasing 
importance. In order to secure uniform 
statistics, however, further definitions 
and analyses are needed. 

Because of the wide variations in the 
nature of manuscripts, a further break- 
down in statistics of manuscript hold- 
ings is desirable Several distinct types 
may be noted, including classical and 
medieval manuscripts, literary and his- 
torical manuscripts, business records, 
institutional archives, and governmental 
archives. To lump together medieval 
manuscripts, of which a library may have 
a few dozen, or at most a few hundred, 
examples, with modern business records, 
which it has been suggested should be 
measured by the ton, makes any count 
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meaningless. Obviously, differentiation 
of types and even of methods of count- 
ing is desirable. For huge masses of 
archival records, the National Archives, 
as mentioned earlier, has adopted linear- 
feet measurements rather than a labo- 
rious piece count. This plan appears 
reasonable and practical not only for 
government archives but also for insti- 
tutional archives and business records. 
An item-by-item count of less volumi- 
nous literary and historical manuscripts, 
on the other hand, has more meaning, 
especially if a clear distinction is ob- 
served among the principal types. 

Two distinct methods of counting 
microfilm have developed in the short 
period since this medium came into 
general library use. One scheme is to 
count by physical units, either reels or 
spools—a plan followed by Harvard and 
the Library of Congress, among others. 
An alternative is to be guided by biblio- 
graphical units, a method preferred by 
many librarians. In support of the latter 
view, it might be observed that physical 
units of microfilm may vary from a 
single slide to long reels containing. a 
great variety of manuscripts and printed 
material. Usually the long reel is purely 
a matter of convenience, as is a bound 
volume containing multiple pamphlets. 
The fact that a library has twenty-five 
hundred volumes on film would seem 
to be more significant than that it has 
three hundred reels of microfilm. 

Closely related to this problem, and 
worth careful consideration because of 
the potential emergence of new tech- 
niques of reproduction, is the statistical 
recording of other types of photographic 
materials, such as microprint and highly 
reduced photo-offset publications. One 
competent authority, Herman Fussler, 
has suggested that, in order to achieve 
a measure of consistency, it may be de- 


sirable for libraries to consolidate under 
one heading all types of microreproduc- 
tion, and count by bibliographical units. 

Another branch of nonvolume materi- 
als of growing interest to libraries is 
sound recordings. These may be record- 
ings of music and speech, educational 
recordings, commercial recordings, or 
radio transcriptions and may come in 
various forms—film, disks, wire, etc. 
Other devices for recording sound are 
in process of development. For purposes 
of library statistics, all sound record- 
ings may well be included in a single 
count, without distinction. 

For libraries specializing in music, 
sheet music and other unbound scores 
offer a problem in counting. Scores may 
be extensively duplicated for perform- 
ance purposes. To include these dupli- 
cates in a statistical record would ob- 
viously exaggerate the total. If library 
figures are to be comparable, such dupli- 
cates should be omitted. The further 
question of whether bound scores should 
be included in the library’s volume count 
or with its statistics on music is debat- 
able As noted previously, the Library 
of Congress has long followed the prac- 
tice of separate statistics for music in 
all forms. It would appear to be sound 
policy to include scores in book form 
both under volume statistics and, sep- 
arately, with the count of music scores. 

The category “maps” covers sheet 
maps and geological charts but not at- 
lases, which are ordinarily counted with 
volumes. There is no point, however, 
in attempting to distinguish separate 
maps which were once in atlases from 
those published independently. His- 
torical views and plans of cities and 
aerial views might also be comprised in 
the map record, as is done by the Library 
of Congress. Possibly statistics for maps 
should also include maps bound up in 
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books and journals, a plan followed by 
the American Geographical Society. 

Libraries conform to no particular 
rule in defining “prints.” Purists would 
confine the term to such mediums as 
the woodcut, lithography, and engrav- 
ing. Others would expand the meaning 
to cover all forms of photographic re- 
production on paper, including photo- 
prints and photostats, glass slides, and 
even picture files and postcard collec- 
tions. Without forcing the term to em- 
brace such a miscellany as to be mean- 
ingless, it would seem advisable to make 
it flexible enough to include some of the 
modern forms of reproduction, such as 
photoprints. Beyond this point, the prob- 
lem is a field for experts, and laymen 
should tread softly. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, to achieve a greater de- 
gree of standardization and uniformity 








in reporting library holdings, the fol- 
lowing steps are recommended: 

1. The processed or indexed volume 
rather than the accessioned or cata- 
loged volume should be the basis for 
statistics. 

2. In counting multiple items bound 
between two covers, record as a volume 
any item which has a title or title-page 
of its own and which would be counted 
as a volume if bound separately, i.e., 
base statistics on bibliographical units. 

3. Separate figures should be reported 
for professional-school libraries. 

4. All libraries officially a part of an 
institution should be included in its sta- 
tistics of holdings. 

5. Separate statistics are needed for 
important nonvolume classes of material, 
e.g., music scores, manuscripts, maps, 
prints, microfilm, and sound recordings. 
Statistical methods will vary for each 
type and should be properly adapted. 
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RISTOPHER VAN RUREMOND—known also 
as Rémond and Endhoven—began print- 
ing at Antwerp about 1523. Most of his produc- 
tions were intended for the English market and 


were marketed by his 
London agents—first, Fe- 
ter Kaetz and, later, 
Francis Birckman. 

Ruremond specialized 
in the production of Lat- 
in service books. For the 
English market he pro- 
duced those of the Sarum 
use—manuals, missals, a 
Rook of Hours, a Proces- 
sional, and a Hymnal 
with Notes. He also print- 
ed a Missal for the use 
of the neighboring dio- 
cese of Utrecht. He is- 
sued, too, a celebrated 
book of English canon 
law, Lyndewoode’s Pro- 
vinctale seu constituliones 
Angliae. These works 
were nearly all beautiful- 
ly illustrated with wood- 
cuts. 

Ruremond evidently 
embraced the Reformed 
doctrine. In 1525 he 
printed the Book of Mac- 


cabees and the New Testament, Dutch render- 
ings of Luther’s translation. 

In 1527, no doubt on the complaint of Wol- 
sey’s agent, Ruremond was tried at Antwerp 
and condemned to banishment and the confisca- 
tion of one-third of his property for having 
printed an English New Testament. This pen- 
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alty, however, was not enforced fully, if at all. 

Undaunted by this narrow escape, Rure- 
mond went to England in 1530 to market a con- 
signment of Tyndale’s New Testaments. In 


1531 he was arrested and 
thrown into prison at 
Westminster. In the same 
year he died in prison. 
Ruremond was suc- 
ceeded by his wife, Cath- 
erine, who carried on his 
business for a number of 
years and continued to 
print New Testaments 
for the English market. 
His brother and partner, 
Hans van Ruremond, 
likewise was concerned 
in an attempt, in 1528, 
to smuggle copies of 
Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ments into England. 
Ruremond’s printer’s 
mark, here reproduced, is 
inclosed by two graceful 
columns out of which 
grows an arch of flowers. 
In the center, hanging 
from a tree, is a shield 
on which is borne, in 
chief, three fleurs-de-lis 
and, in base, the print- 


er’s merchant’s mark and his initials, C. E. The 


shield is supported by two lions. Below, in a 





space pierced for type, is the printer’s name. (It 
appears in varying forms.) Above, adored by 
two angels, is the Virgin and Child. 

Epwin Exiott WILLOUGHBY 
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The University Library: Its Organization, Ad- 
ministration, and Functions. By Lovlis 
Rounp WILSON and Maurice F. TAuBER. 
(“University of Chicago Studies in Library 
Science.”) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. x+570. $5.00. 


In publishing their comprehensive treatise 
on The University Library, Wilson and Tauber 
have made one of the most significant contri- 
butions to professional library literature. As 
the authors state in their Preface, prior to their 
work there had not been any “systematic study 
of the principles and methods which charac- 
terize library organization and administration 
in the major universities of the United States 
or any formulation of generalizations concern- 
ing them.” The authors have been most suc- 
cessful in presenting a volume that will indeed 
be useful to university librarians. Whether 
they will realize their hope, however, that this 
study may prove of value to “university ad- 
ministrators who are largely responsible for 
obtaining financial support of the library”’ re- 
mains problematical, though it would be highly 
beneficial to the cause of librarianship if ad- 
ministrators could be induced to read at least 
portions of the book. 

Not only have the authors had a considerable 
background of their own upon which to draw, 
but they have also brought together the results 
of a great many different investigations into 
the multifarious activities of a university li- 
brary. In fact, one of their greatest services to 
the profession has been their careful sifting of 
vast quantities of material, both published and 
unpublished, though the critical reader is at 
times inclined to regard the siftings as some- 
what vapid. A very useful feature of the book 
is the inclusion of numerous tables and dia- 
grams which enable the reader to make com- 
parisons at a glance. Current practices of indi- 
vidual libraries are frequently cited to illus- 
trate particular points, though in this respect 
one might wish that the authors had had more 
intimate knowledge of the operations and his- 
tory of some of our less orthodox, though more 
significant, libraries cn the East Coast. This 
lack is especially noticeable in the latter half 
of the book, and particularly in the group of 
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chapters devoted to “Book Collections,”’ where 
the experience and collections of both Harvard 
and Yale, for example, might be cited for their 
illustrative value. 

Of the many excellent chapters covering all 
phases of university librarianship, the one 
which the administrator is likely to appreciate 
most f$ the second, entitled “Governmental 
and Administrative Relationships.”” Nowhere 
else that this reviewer is aware of can there be 
found so good a presentation of the truly com- 
plex, multifaceted aspects of the university |i- 
brarian’s position. Its many points of contact 
with president, faculty, students, faculty senate, 
administrative board, library committee, deans, 
heads of departments, special committees of 
the faculty, research institutes, department and 
professional-school libraries, extension service, 
business officers, buildings and grounds, etc., 
are all admirably set forth. 

Logically following this chapter comes a 
splendid sequence devoted to the financial and 
administrative organization of the university 
library and its internal and external workings, 
in which the authors show some natural bias 
toward centralizing acquisition and prepara- 
tions work in the hands of an assistant librarian, 
and work with the public, i.e., “service,” in 
the hands of another. They are careful, however, 
to present the pros and cons of other types of 
administrative organization as well, making it 
perfectly clear that no single pattern can be 
made to fit the requirements of all libraries. 
Closely tied in with administrative matters is 
personnel, which comes next and seems quite 
adequately handled, though, on the whole, the 
discussion is descriptive rather than boldly 
constructive. For example, little mention is 
made of the obvious “overprofessionalizing” 
of some university library staffs; and, like many 
others who advocate academic status, the au- 
thors fail to point out that the only barrier to 
librarians’ obtaining it is that the majority 
lack adequate academic preparation and are 
consequently unqualified for it. 

The next major subject which the authors 
present is “Book Collections,” to which they 
devote three chapters. In the first of these they 
discuss ‘‘the general characteristics of a planned, 
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systematic policy of acquisition and procedures 
for building up certain kinds of collections.” 
In the second they present the more general 
types of materials to be found in libraries, 
such as books, periodicals, documents, and 
newspapers; while in the third they are con- 
cerned with the more specialized types, such 
as dissertations, manuscripts, maps, music, 
and audiovisual and other materials. On the 
whole, their treatment of these matters is 
good, but for some reason or other these chap- 
ters do not seem to measure up to the general 
excellence of those which precede them. One 
has the feeling that in marshaling their material 
here the authors have relied more heavily on 
others, whereas in the earlier chapters they 
had more to contribute themselves. 

The rest of the volume comprises a series 
of chapters dealing with generalia: “The Teach- 
ing Function of the University Library,” “‘Co- 
operation and Specialization,” “Buildings and 
Equipment,” “Off-campus Relations of the 
Librarian,” “Evaluation, Records, Reports, 
and Surveys,” and, finally, “Future Develop- 
ment of University Libraries.” In the chapter 
called “‘Off-campus Relations of the Librarian,”’ 
the reviewer questions very seriously the pro- 
priety of including a discussion of the “pro- 
fessional” activities of a group of men still 
active in the direction of university libraries. 
This sort of thing would be all right in an in- 
formal presentation before a class in librarian- 
ship, but its inclusion here seems out of keeping 
with the rest of the volume. 

Extensive and well done as the book is, 
there is one aspect of librarianship which might 
have been given greater emphasis, and that is 
the responsibility of the university librarian to 
set the “tone” of the institution which he 
administers. In altogether too many university 
libraries there is an atmosphere of subdued 
hostility toward the patrons of the library, 
both students and faculty. Whether he will it 
or no, the basic attitude of a university library 
staff reflects in greater or less degree the funda- 
mental philosophy of its chief. 

For a volume so packed with weighty ma- 
terial, the authors have done an especially good 
job in presenting it in a readable, lucid style; 
and, though one nods at times from the sheer 
bulk of the material, the writing on the whole 
is very good. A particularly apt expression— 
doubtless from the Dean’s pen—which comes 
to mind is the one contrasting ideal conditions 
with the “stripped-down administrative or house- 


keeping level at which libraries are usually 
forced to operate.” In concluding this review 
I cannot refrain from yielding to the temptation 
to point out the sole typographical error which 
I noticed: the middle initial of Mr. Potter’s 
name, which should be “C” instead of “E.” 
And this last is the proper letter to use in 
rating Wilson and Tauber’s The University 
Library—“E”’ for excellent. 


Homer HALVORSON 


Johns Hopkins University Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Teacher in America. By Jacques Barzun. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press Book.) Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1945. Pp. 321. $3.00. 


Education has been the subject of many 
a discussion, oral and written, during recent 
years. Some of the discussion has been con- 
cerned with methods, some with theory, and 
some has consisted of vitriolic attacks upon 
the present-day educational system. The reason 
for this state of affairs appears to be at least 
twofold: on the one hand, education is con- 
sidered to be everybody’s business, and, on 
the other, those responsible for its conduct 
have frequently fallen between two stools in 
their attempts to make it all things to all men 
—from preparing for life to producing a demo- 
cratic citizenry. 

Jacques Barzun, French-born but largely 
American-trained philosopher and teacher of 
history, agrees with many of the criticisms 
which have been voiced. He is impatient with 
attempts to inculcate virtues and attitudes in 
the classroom and insists that the prime stabi- 
lizing factors behind the phantasmagoria of 
education are subject matter and teaching. 
Many would agree with him in this viewpoint, 
notably Chancellor Hutchins of Chicago. Bar- 
zun goes on to point out that at some time or 
another we are all teachers, whether we func- 
tion in that capacity as parents, as associates, 
or as teachers as such. Unfortunately, too many 
of those who teach for a living have succumbed 
to the urge to become “educators,” or at the 
very least “professors.”” Educational theory, 
he feels, should be left to the rare genius, 
who may arise once every hundred years or 
so. In the meantime, we should get back to 
the business of teaching, which may be de- 
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fined as the attempt to develop the pupil into 
an independent student capable of working to 
the limit of his intellectual powers. 

Admittedly autobiographical and intensely 
personal in his approach, Barzun ranges over 
a wide field, running from course content to 
class conduct, from reading to writing, from 
educational organization to mental tests, from 
the education of women to extension work, 
and even our national culture. Although any- 
one who has ever had any contact with educa- 
tional organization will appreciate his pert com- 
ments on deans and committees, it is doubtful 
if the exceedingly simple form of university 
organization practiced in Europe, which he 
seems to admire, would be feasible in this 
country. European students, after all, are more 
serious in their approach, and there are far 
fewer of them. His chapter on “The Ph.D. 
Octopus” will be relished by all those who 
have been embroiled in its toils in their quest 
for the union card of the American college 
teacher. However, it seems he is slightly less 
than fair in failing to state that the system 
has produced good teachers and teaching as 
well as bad. 

In this day of equal rights the ladies may 
be slightly outraged at his tendency to suggest 
that they should receive a different kind of 
education from men. He submits that we have 
not yet decided what is a proper education 
for women and in the same breath states that 
“the main preoccupations of our world give 
a full reply to the parallel question about men.” 
Granting the first assumption, the second one 
seems overly optimistic, in view of the dif- 
ference of opinion as to who shall be educated 
and how that education shall be conducted. 

Teacher in America is without doubt a good 
book and not confined to sniping at present 
practices. In considering the relative claims of 
the classics, philosophy, and science, Barzun 
states that “the time has come for the three- 
cornered duel on the campus to cease. The 
classics, philosophy, and science are at once 
overlapping and complementary disciplines.” 
In this he draws upon the practice of his own 
institution, Columbia College; he admits that 
its curriculum is not perfect but claims that 
it does do two things, namely, “‘it teaches in 
close coordination the three live subject matters 
in modern life—science, social science, and the 
humanities; and .... it does not undertake to 
‘process’ men for the sake of any single 
virtue.” 


One is impressed by the author’s devotion 
to teaching in spite of the drawbacks which 
he admits attach to the calling. Although less 
factual than Logan Wilson’s The Academic 
Man, this book contains a wealth of materia] 
of interest to teachers and prospective teach- 
ers and should serve a useful secondary pur- 
pose in interpreting the teacher to the layman. 


Cari W. Hintz 
University of Maryland Libraries 


The Rebirth of Liberal Education. By Frep B. 
Mittett. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945. Pp. ix+179. $2.00. 


Of the making of curriculums there is no 
end. Perhaps because of the war, with its in- 
terruption of all normal processes, particularly 
in the men’s colleges, this has been a time of 
reappraisal, during which the faculties and 
administrations have held innumerable meet- 
ings, have contemplated their change to the 
vocational business of training warriors, have 
looked back with nostalgia or abhorrence, and 
have brought forth voluminous reports upon 
the state of the collegiate soul. Among the more 
notable have been those from Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton, each with a plan evolutionary 
from its past, and Northwestern, with one that 
seems a complete break. But the business was 
going on vigorously before 1941 at Chicago, 
Bennington, and Sarah Lawrence, to mention 
only a few of those most in the public eye. At 
many another college there had come about 
quiet changes in philosophy and procedure, 
only interrupted by the war or still in continu- 
ous process upon the women’s campuses. It is 
with this earlier activity, though with the main 
currents of contemporary thought, that Pro- 
fessor Millett is concerned in his Rebirth of 
Liberal Education. His tour of the colleges and 
universities under the sponsorship of the Hu- 
manities Division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion came in 1942, when the estate of liberal 
education was low; but it had as a background 
“thirty years of study and teaching in the 
field of the humanities”—not all of it, one might 
judge, under the happiest circumstances. Thus, 
with some reservation that good teachers can 
hardly be put down by even the most savage 
academic machinery and that their number is 
perhaps greater than the text seems to imply, 
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the book is a valuable guide. Under one cover 
it gathers the most thorough treatment of the 
present-day academic mind and its technique 
of any book that I know. It lays out clearly 
and succinctly a number of typical adventures 
in the building of curriculums and manages to 
summarize some of the best thought upon the 
subject. Nowhere is it revolutionary, except 
that it runs current with the liberal thought 
in education of the last twenty or more years. 
But the liberal case needs to be stated and re- 
stated, inasmuch as the battle wavers and at 
times there has been betrayal from the center— 
“la trahison des clercs.” 

The book is more important than appears 
upon the surface. At its core it is concerned 
with values. Striking at the historical and 
scientific teaching of the humanities, Professor 
Millett demonstrates sufficiently the inade- 
quacy of such an approach. Values cannot be 
given an atomic weight. It is our basic pre- 
possession with things to be weighed and meas- 
ured that perverts our whole way of thought 
and has led in the American college to thy 
present difficulties: death throes if you are 
pessimistic, birth pangs if you are an optimist. 
It was Sir Richard Livingstone, in his book 
significantly called Education for a World 
Adrift, who renamed this “the age without 
standards”—an age in which the teaching of 
values was scanted. But the issue is joined 
upon a wider field than the college campus. 
In brief, what the colleges are attempting to 
do is to appraise something more than their 
local success or failure. They are in a very real 
sense a barometer on the state of the nation and 
the world. The pressures upon them from par- 
ents, students, alumni, and donors in the ag- 
gregate tell a vast deal about the temper of a 
whole people; and a new curriculum may be 
a reflection of ideals, the slavish answer to de- 
mands, or some combination of the two. Hence 
the curriculum-builders are cast in the role 
of prophets, but peculiarly with the twofold 
meaning of that word. Either they attempt to 
outguess the future, sometimes by holding its 
pulse, or they are seers, ideally inspired from 
above and placed in the world of relative values. 
Their prophecies, for better or for worse, are 
worked out in the minds and actions of their 
students. A curriculum has to do with the 
future, the human society in which the students 
are to play their parts. 

As a whole, it is a melancholy picture that 
Professor Millett lays before us, one in which 
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the theme of rebirth dominates perhaps two 
of the five chapters and the theme of abortion 
the other three. His first, on “The Decline of 
the Humanities,” speaks of a struggle for “the 
survival of the fittest,” in which the brutality 
is merely obscured by an appearance of tolera- 
tion and good manners. It develops the many 
disservices done to the undergraduates by the 
professional training of the graduate schools, 
the dominance of departments, the iniquity 
of college presidents, the spawning of science 
over all. The third chapter presents a daring 
analysis of personnel by departments, where 
the historians, philosophers, and artists are 
placed in order at the top of the list and the 
English and language professors trail at the 
bottom. But more discouraging than the order 
are the reasons therefor. The final chapter, on 
the “Future of the Humanities,” is gray, what- 
ever his intention. Perhaps because of the 
:‘ugular conditions imposed by the war, it was 
umpossible at the time he wrote to see more 
than dim flickerings of the light. If, on the 
other hand, the book had ended with the third 
chapter, life would have been more rosy; for 
here the adventurous spirit of the American 
college finds its voice. There are liberal schemes 
afoot; there is “the return to the text’; there 
is the increasing emphasis upon the student 
to be taught rather than upon the teacher 
who congenitally expounds; finally, here and 
there and not too fitfully, appears wise guid- 
ance. But the whole impression of Professor 
Millett’s book is not happy. As with the art 
of Andrea del Sarto, “‘a common greyness silvers 
everything.” 

RoswE.L. G. Ham 


Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Fifty Years of Education for Librarianship: 
Papers Presented for the Celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School, March 2, 1943. (“Illi- 
nois Contributions to Librarianship,” No. 1.) 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1943. 
Pp. xi+114. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


The first paper in this collection is a brief 
eulogy of “Melville Dewey—Creative Librari- 
an” as founder of the first library school and 
teacher of the founders of other schools, by 
C. C. Williamson. The remaining eleven papers 
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were prepared by persons who have been as- 
sociated with the University of Illinois Library 
School either as members of the faculty or as 
students. 

The second paper, by Margaret Mann, “A 
History of the Armour Institute Library School, 
1893-1897,” is a factual statement of courses, 
students, and faculty of the school from the 
date of its establishment to the time of its 
transfer to the University of Illinois in Sep- 
tember, 1897. Then follows, “Illinois Library 
School—Early Days,” by Adam Strohm, a 
brief euphony on the new day born in library 
history as the library school was transferred 
from the Armour Institute to the University 
of Illinois. In “Fifty Years,”’ Phineas Lawrence 
Windsor, thirty-one years director of the school 
at the University of Illinois, highlights a few 
of the persons and events in the history of the 
school. Miss Frances Simpson, for nineteen 
years Mr. Windsor’s assistant director, reports 
reminiscences in “The Alumni Speaking.” Two 
alumni speak for themselves, Ola M. Wyeth 
in “A Salute to the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School’ and Miles O. Price in “The 
University of Illinois Library School in the 
‘Field.’ ” These salutes to the school comment 
on its impact on library service through its 
alumni. 

The next two papers were presented by Carl 
M. White and Errett Weir McDiarmid, 
then director and assistant director of the 
school. It might be expected that Dr. White’s 
paper, “The Illinois Library School Survey,” 
would constitute the high point in this volume. 
It summarizes the specialized section of the 
report, entitled, “A Program for the University 
of Illinois Library School,” not included in 
the published part of the report. As reflected 
in this summary, the recommendations for the 
first-year curriculum are disappointing in two 
important respects. The courses are still frag- 
mentary and lacking in any evident pattern 
of integration; and there is too little evidence 
in the outline of emphasis on underlying prin- 
ciples, still seriously lacking in education for 
librarianship. It must be noted, however, that 
some recognition of this latter need does pre- 
sent itself in the recommendations outlined. 
One very commendable recommendation re- 
lates to the adaptation of the tutorial system 
to library-school teaching. 

Of the final four papers, Dr. McDiarmid’s 
is a compact and useful statement of “Re- 


cruiting for Librarianship.” Anita M. Hostet- 
ter’s “Library Schools after Fifty Years’’ re. 
flects the breadth of her observations as secre- 
tary of the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship. Jerome K. Wilcox makes “Suggestions 
for the Next Fifty Years.” And Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness speaks of matters relating to “Li- 
brary Cooperation and Education for Librarian- 
ship beyond Our Borders.” 

Illinois contribution to librarianship, number 
one, was not this volume; it was the many 
alumni of the school who are serving well the 
libraries of the United States. This volume is 
impoftant as a contribution primarily because 
of the personal recollections, not otherwise re- 
corded, of some men and women who have 
devoted or are devoting their careers to the 
problems of education for librarianship. 

HERMAN H. HENKLE 
Library of Congress 


“Report of a Survey of the Charlotte Public 
Library to the Board of Trustees of the 
Charlotte Public Library, the City Council 
of the City of Charlotte, and the Board 
of County Commissioners of Mecklenberg 
County, North Carolina, April, 1944.” By 
Joun Apams Lowe and Tommie Dora 
BARKER on behalf of the American L1- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1944. Pp. 107. (Mime- 
ographed.) 

This study of the Charlotte Public Library 
merits attention not only in its own right but 
also in its relation to other library surveys, 
past and future. Chronologically it stands be- 
tween the many surveys conducted during the 
depression and war years and the many sur- 
veys that may be anticipated in the postwar 
years. In methodology it capitalizes on pre- 
ceding studies while introducing some new 
methods of its own. It is the first of the major 
surveys to depend heavily on the Post-war 
Standards for Public Libraries.* 

At this writing the Charlotte survey is 
neither new nor unknown, and it needs no 
detailed description. Suffice it to say that it 
belongs to that series of studies done on be- 
half of the American Library Association in 

* American Library Association, Committee on 
Postwar Planning, Post-war Standards for Public 
Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1943). 
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which the association, at the request of local 
officials, commissions a small number of li- 
brary authorities to observe a designated situ- 
ation for a brief period. It belongs, moreover, 
to that larger subdivision of studies of ob- 
viously weak institutions rather than to the 
smaller group of studies of strong institutions. 

The surveyors’ understanding of their pur- 
pose is reflected in the major divisions of the 
study, comprising a statement of essentials of 
library service, an inventory of existing facili- 
ties for service at Charlotte, and a prescription 
designed to fill the gap between the actual and 
the desirable. The qualifications of the sur- 
veyors are attested not only by their mutual 
experience, enthusiasm, and insight in public 
library service but also by their complementary 
differences—one a product of the North and 
the other of the South, one an administrator 
and the other an educator, one a specialist in 
buildings and the other in extension. 

The chronological importance of the Char- 
lotte study and its very competence bring 
three general questions to mind: What pre- 
cisely is the contribution of the surveyors in 
a study of this type? To what extent is the 
study adjusted to the particular locality which 
it covers? What is the role of the Post-war 
Standards in the study? These queries are inter- 
related and together raise the more basic ques- 
tion of the present development of the library- 
survey technique and its adequacy as a tool of 
library administration. Answers to the ques- 
tions have significance beyond the Charlotte 
study. 

The trustees of the Charlotte Public Library 
requested a survey “for the purpose of de- 
termining the adequacy of service, book col- 
lection, personnel administration and building 
facilities in relation to present and post-war 
needs.”” Presumably this meant a statement 
of adequacy beyond that which could be ren- 
dered by the existing staff. Presumably it 
meant a specialized program for Charlotte and 
not a generalized program for any library. Pre- 
sumably it meant a statement more indicative 
of causes and solutions than could be gained 
by application of a ready-made set of standards. 

The surveyors note a limited service pro- 
gram, a weak book collection, a shortage of 
personnel, and an outmoded building. They 
recommend the appropriation of more money 
to institute new services, buy books, add staff 
members, and erect a new building. Beyond 


that they suggest in broad outline the nature 
of advancement under each of the headings. 
At only a few points do they specify the par- 
ticulars out of which a plan of action is made. 

The critical observations in the study are 
justified, the suggested lines of action sound. 
The point at issue is the contribution of the 
survey to their formulation. The wisdom and 
experience of the surveyors enable them to 
appraise the situation accurately on relatively 
short acquaintance. Whether these qualities 
also enable the surveyors to propose a program 
more effective and realistic than that which 
would be prepared by a competent local ad- 
ministration may be questioned. The purposes 
of the study most clearly achieved are con- 
firmation of obvious conditions in authoritative 
fashion and provision of a report which sum- 
marizes the conditions and indicates general 
directions of correction in convenient form. 
The purposes of the study less clearly achieved 
are identification of conditions not self- 
evident to any reasonable critic of the library 
and formulation of a plan more effective and 
more specific than must already have been in 
the minds of the interested local parties. The 
survey is more a rubber stamp and less a 
blueprint. 

To establish the local setting in terms of 
reading needs the survey depends on census- 
type statistical information and on a question- 
naire sent to individuals and groups. Only 
26 answers were received from the 325 indi- 
vidual letters sent and only 9 answers from the 
34 letters sent to cultural and civic organiza- 
tions; no generalizations could be drawn from 
this fragmentary evidence. The statistical in- 
formation—on population growth and distri- 
bution, industrial groups, and taxable wealth— 
proved helpful in planning for extension of facil- 
ities and as a background for dealing with 
service for Negroes but did not yield social 
information that could be translated into a 
unique community library program. Recom- 
mendations are made for such obvious local 
emphases as the acquisition of materials on 
North Carolina history and on the textile in- 
dustry. But, in general, the program outlined 
could apply equally to many other libraries 
in communities with quite different reading 
needs. This is probably the inevitable result 
of a study of a weak institution in which the 
problem presented was the prior one of achiev- 
ing accepted minimum standards rather than 
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the later one of adjusting to a specific com- 
munity. Be that asit may, the Charlotte survey, 
like many others, does not bridge’ the gap be- 
tween the locality and its library. It is a study 
based primarily on accepted precepts of library 
practice which the surveyors brought with 
them and not primarily on reading needs de- 
termined after they arrived. 

The third and related question of the role 
of the Post-war Standards in the Charlotte 
study is important because the Standards al- 
ready has become a pillar of library postwar 
plans. The quantitative criteria serve as a most 
useful and time-saving device in identifying 
problem areas. Being quantitative, they provide 
symptoms rather than conditions or causes. 
The qualitative criteria serve as a most useful 
summary of the best thought on library aims, 
organization, and services. They do not, and 
do not claim to, provide a program for any 
single locality. 

It is the failure of the study to question the 
assumptions underlying the Standards in so far 
as they apply to Charlotte that points up its 
limitations. Conceivably, the library needs of 
Charlotte do not require attainment of some 
of the standards and may require far more than 
minimum attainment of others. “To apply the 
same per capita measure of performance to 
the public libraries in different situations is 
obviously unfair,” says the Standards? The 
formulation of library objectives in the Stand- 
ards in terms of education, information, aes- 
thetics, and recreation is unexceptionable -in 
a general statement. Their inadequacy for service 
planning in Charlotte is that they are vague 
when Charlotte needs precision and they are 
comprehensive when Charlotte’s best hope for 
social effectiveness is in some kind of selection 
or emphasis of objectives. 

These comments do not constitute a criticism 
of the Standards. They do not even constitute a 
criticism of the use of the Standards in the Char- 
lotte study, for in this instance they help to docu- 
ment a simple condition of inadequacy. But 
the comments do serve to underline the danger 
in uncritical use of the Standards—the danger 
that it can come to serve as a crutch and there- 
by limit rather than extend the scope of a study. 

The Charlotte survey is one of the best of 
its type. Its shortcomings should therefore give 
us serious concern about the role of the library- 


2 Ibid., p. 12. 


survey technique. Clearly, we are still far short 
of studies which determine the reading needs 
of an area by proved methods, measure the 
real effectiveness of present facilities and serv- 
ices, and prescribe programs of action which 
bring need and provision into accord. 


LOWELL MARTIN 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Libraries and Lotteries: A History of the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library. Compiled by Work- 
ers in the Service Division of the Work 
Projects Administration in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Sponsored by the Louisville Free 
Public Library. (“American Guide Series.’’) 
Cynthiana, Ky.: Hobson Book Press, 1944. 
Pp. 300. Not for sale. 


Libraries and Lotteries is perhaps the most 
unusual history of a library ever written. It 
seems incredible that the Louisville Free Public 
Library of today could have evolved from such 
humble beginnings and weathered so many 
storms. If there are battle scars, they are no 
longer visible. 

The story of the early beginnings of libraries 
in Louisville comprises about one-third of the 
book. First, there was the Louisville Library 
Company, a joint stock company founded in 
1816 by one of Kentucky’s early educational 
leaders, Dr. Mann Butler. He and his associates 
patterned it after Benjamin Franklin’s sub- 
scription library in Philadelphia. The library 
continued for several years, then seemingly 
faded away. Several sporadic attempts to pro- 
vide for the “diffusion of knowledge” were 
made, but the majority were short-lived. In 
1871 the Louisville Library Association came 
into being, and it was followed by the Public 
Library of Kentucky and the Polytechnic 
Society of Kentucky. 

Mr. Ruben T. Durrett, eminent lawyer and 
historian, stated, in effect, that he believed the 
many failures to establish and maintain perma- 
nent libraries were due largely to the fee system 
used to support them. He voiced the opinion that 
libraries must be free and for the use of all 
the people if they are to be successful. He con- 
ceived the idea of a lottery to finance such a 
public library. His bill, so designed, with the 
carefully concealed “hundred thousand doilar 
clause,”’ was enacted into law by the Kentucky 
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Assembly of 1871. The money to be derived 
from lotteries was to provide for Louisville 
an institution to rival the British Museum. 

With elaborate ceremonies on April 27, 1872, 
Governor J. Proctor Knott delivering the main 
address, the Public Library of Kentucky be- 
came a free institution. Its opening attracted 
nation-wide attention and rated an article in 
Harper's Weekly for November 8, 1873. The 
writer paid a glowing tribute to the founders 
of the library and predicted for it a brilliant 
future. After a stormy and colorful career 
lasting twenty-seven years, this library merged 
with its rival, the Polytechnic Society of Ken- 
tucky. 

Carnegie grants for library buildings spurred 
library-interested Louisvillians to greater activi- 
ty. Upon the receipt of evidence that a sub- 
stantial grant would be made to Louisville 
for that purpose, the necessary municipal and 
library legislation was enacted. “Kentucky’s 
boy governor,” the Hon. J. C. W. Beckham, 
signed the library bill (the Public Library Act 
of 1902, creating the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary). Mayor Charles F. Grainger appointed 
the first legal board of twelve members. In 
1904 the Polytechnic Society of Kentucky, 
which had changed its name to the Louisville 
Public Library, was completely and finally 
absorbed by the Louisville Free Public Library. 
This created a prolonged and heated contro- 
versy, which lasted about fourteen years. On 
May 13, 1913, property deeds were secured, 
and the library emerged from a long period of 
confusion a free institution in fact as weli as 
in name, with a sound financial foundation. 

Mr. William R. Breyer, the author of this 
history, then relates the march of progress 
during the succeeding forty years as it was 
carried forward by its progressively minded 
librarians. The chapters describing the activi- 
ties of the library during the two world wars 
reveal similar activities, as well as pronounced 
differences in keeping with the needs of the 
times. 

Valuable source materials are included in 
the notes, to some of which the readers of this 
book will likely refer. The Appendixes, contain- 
ing a wealth of authentic and interesting data, 
are followed by an adequate Index. Appropriate 
photographs illustrate the text. 

A list containing the names of the various 
library organizations, names of the founders, 
and dates of establishment and demise would 


have clarified the text and made a valuable 
contribution to the subject. 

Although Libraries and Lotteries is interest- 
ing, readable, and at times amusing, with a 
goodly share of local color, it will be most en- 
joyed by those who know personally or by 
hearsay the people who move across its pages. 


Lena B. NoFCIER 
Library Extension Division 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


History of Photography. By JoseF MArtA EDER; 
translated by Epwarp Epstean. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xx+860. $10. 


Eder is distinguished among the contributors 
to the literature of photography by his monu- 
mental Handbuch der Photographie. His Ge- 
schichte der Photographie is not nearly so well 
known. An attempt was made to borrow a copy 
of the fourth German edition, which is now 
offered in a translation prepared by Mr. Ep- 
stean, in order that the original and the trans- 
lation might be compared. Copies were located 
at Columbia University and the United States 
Patent Office, but since neither library felt the 
volume could be lent, this review must suffer 
from the inevitable inadequacies of a translation 
review made independently of the original 
work. This inadequacy might be of little conse- 
quence were it not so apparent that this is a 
different book, in more ways than language, 
from the fourth German edition. Mr. Epstean 
in his Preface points out that the illustrations 
of the German work have been omitted and 
that Dr. Eder read the typescripts and fur- 
nished Epstean “with additional notes.” He 
continues by saying: “Any deviations from the 
original text are due to him [Eder] or to these 
collaborators.” It is assumed, in the absence 
of the German work, that all such changes are 
indicated by translator’s notes. A biography of 
Eder by Liippo-Cramer, which presumably did 
not appear in the original fourth edition, is 
included in the translation. 

The history is an important and a valuable 
one. The author in his Preface to the fourth 
edition claims that he has not permitted him- 
self ‘‘to be influenced by chauvinistic tenden- 
cies, so that [he] might do full justice to the 
international history of the advance of the 
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science.”” One wonders if the author were not 
trying to allay criticism, for many critics, in- 
cluding apparently the translator, who refers 
in his Preface to “its seeming chauvinism,” 
are not prepared to support that statement 
fully. One of the better illustrations of this 
bias is represented in Eder’s devoting twenty- 
four pages to the life and work of J. H. Schulze 
and especially to Schulze’s noting of the sensi- 
tivity of silver salts to light. Eder states that 
“the present writer [Eder] was the first, basing 
his statement upon the study of the original 
sources, to point out the German scientist 
Schulze as the inventor of photography in its 
first inception.” Eder is adamant upon this 
point and rather impatient with other historians 
who, in his view, have neglected Schulze. It 
is the general opinion of other authorities, of 
course, that photography was not invented but 
was evolved and that, while Schulze in 1727 
observed the sensitiveness of silver salts to 
light, others also discovered this principle in- 
dependently and eventually applied it to the 
art of making permanent photographic images 
—which Schulze did not attempt. There are 
other points on which one can take issue with 
Eder, but to dwell upon them in a short review 
would be of little value. Eder is a thorough stu- 
dent of his subject, and much of his history is 
presented firsthand in the sense that he was 
contemporary with many of the persons and 


participated in many of the processes he. 


describes. 

The volume has a wealth of information, 
but it is not a history one reads through en- 
joyably because of the rather random organiza- 
tion. For example, the following are consecutive 
chapters, selected at random from the Table 
of Contents: ‘““Photomicrography and Projec- 
tion,” “The Solar Camera,” “Balloon Photog- 
raphy,” “Photogrammetry,” ““Modern Photo- 
graphic Optics,” “Further Development of 
Photochemistry and Photographic Photome- 
try,” “Photoelectric Properties of Selenium,” 
““Gelatine Silver Bromide,” ‘“‘Gradual Increase 
of Sensitivity of Photographic Processes from 
1827 until the Present Time.” A reader would 
have a difficult time getting a clear and logical 
conception of the history of photography from 
such a mélange of data. 

There seem to be a few minor errors. On 
page 432 the reader is referred to chapter 
lxiv for further information about Eastman, 
when chapter Ixvi must have been intended. 


In discussing stripping films on page 488 it is 
said that a soluble gelatin layer was used be- 
tween “plate and film,” where one would sup- 
pose “paper and film” was intended. ‘Tone- 
film” is used on page 719, where I assume 
“sound film” was intended. Errors of this type 
appear to be minor and need not impair the 
general value of the work. 

Most of the literature references and many 
explanatory statements appear as “Notes” at 
the end of the volume. Since the ‘‘Notes” are 
not limited to literature references, one must 
constantly turn back to them from the text 
in order not to miss some helpful or supplemen- 
tary statement. Such an arrangement is awk- 
ward and irritating. While there is no separate 
bibliography, it is gratifying to see a very de- 
tailed index. 

The translator, Mr. Edward Epstean, is a 
noted photoengraver, and there can be no 
question of the general competence and techni- 
cal accuracy of his translation. Mr. Epstean 
presented his very valuable library on the 
history and science of photography to Colum- 
bia University a few years ago, and it is 
interesting to note that his collection included 
the one-time personal library of Josef Maria 
Eder as well. In view of Mr. Epstean’s interest 
and demonstrated competence in the field of 
photographic literature, one might wish that 
he would prepare a new history of photography, 
incorporating the recent developments in the 
field and avoiding the deficiencies of Eder’s 
work. 

HERMAN H. Fussier 


Department of Photographic Reproduction 
University of Chicago 


A Concise Bibliography for Students of English. 
By Artuur G. KENNEDY. 2d ed. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1945. 
Pp. vii+161. $1.50. 


Here is a second and slightly amplified edi- 
tion of a work that was printed by photolithog- 
raphy in 1940 after many years of classroom 
use. It has therefore survived the first hard 
years and proved itself serviceable; indeed, 
every page contains books that a student will 
at one time or another be glad to be reminded of. 
But, however useful, the book seems to fall 
short of what one might hope to find in the ideal 
guide for students. 
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First of all,“the sections are too numerous, 
and each one is too cluttered: many books are 
good without being required in such a guide as 
this ought to be, and many sections could like- 
wise be spared or combined. The Cambridge 
Ancient History, for example, is a valued work, 
one that a student ought to know, but not one 
that must be crowded into a Concise Bibliog- 
raphy for Students of English. Similarly, a bibli- 
ography of books on education is useful but 
should be looked for elsewhere. One book listed 
under “Education,” though, I should like to 
rescue—Rashdall’s Universities of Europe (No. 
500). But it seems to belong next to Coulton’s 
Medieval Panorama (No. 571). These two exam- 
ples are not extraordinary, and the author ex- 
plains in his disarming ‘‘Foreword” that numer- 
ous books have been included because they 
have been found useful or enjoyable by himself 
or one of his colleagues; but they are symptoms 
of a vague and not carefully restrained accumu- 
lativeness; once Smith’s Guide to Play Selection 
has been admitted next to Greg’s Bibliography, 
anything can happen, for these two books are 
of entirely different natures and are thrown 
together here only because both concern 
plays. 

But in compiling so casually whatever 
seemed “useful or enjoyable,” the author like- 
wise allows unexpected omissions. Raby’s two 
excellent books on Anglo-Latin poetry seem 
needed on page 135, “Lyrical Verse”; and, al- 
though McKay’s American Book Auction 
Catalogues is entered, I miss its invaluable 
English counterpart, the British Museum’s 
List of Catalogues. 

The arrangement of the book seems ques- 
tionable to me on two counts. First, the cate- 
gories are so subdivided that a particular item 
is likely not to be where one would expect it; 
e.g., under “‘Romances” there is no mention 
of Wells’s Manual, since that has been tucked 
in forty pages earlier under “Middle English 
Literature.” Esdaile’s List of English Tales and 
Prose Romances is not mentioned under “The 
Novel” because it has been inserted (less hap- 
pily) under “Romances” and under ‘Miscel- 
laneous Verse Forms.” Lowndes appears only 
under “General Bibliographies” on page 4, al- 
though the work deals only with English litera- 
ture and might therefore be expected on page 99 
near Case and the Cambridge Bibliography un- 
der “General Works on English Literature.” 
The Pollard-Redgrave Short Title Catalogue 


appears under “Early Printed Books,” but 
Wing’s continuation is placed next to the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers under ‘‘English Publications.” 

In the second place, the plan of arranging 
entries by date of publication produces strange 
bedfellows and strange divorces. Thus under 
“Printing” the several dictionaries of printers 
that are always shelved together and known as 
“Plomer” are here dispersed by date of publica- 
tion as Nos. 399, 403, 404, 406, 409, 416; the 
intervening books are interesting enough, but 
they add no “historical perspective” by virtue 
of their disruptive position. 

Finally, good though the individual entries 
are, the book as a whole seems to need some an- 
notation. Any student who needs to be told 
that a magazine known as PMLA is important 
for him needs likewise to be told that the Review 
of English Studies and College English cover 
different fields. Such a student must also need 
some warning of the defects of books like 
Lowndes and Hazlitt and Block, some indica- 
tion of the difference between Oliver Elton 
and Edmund Gosse, and some help in finding 
the best book for his purpose—not a dozen 
books containing the same word in their titles. 


A. T. Hazen 


Library and Department of English 
University of Chicago 


Reading in Relation to Experience and Language: 
Proceedings of the Conference on Reading Held 
at the University of Chicago, Vol. VI. Com- 
piled and edited by Wittiam S. Gray. 


(“Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs,” No. 58.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1944. Pp. vii+226. $2.50. 


The theme of the 1944 Reading Conference 
at the University of Chicago was “Reading 
in Relation to Experience and Language.” 
Because of the widespread interest in language 
as “communication” and the current emphasis 
on the relationships between reading, language, 
and other forms of experience, this monograph 
should attract many readers and satisfy a 
genuine need. 

The first part of the monograph introduces 
the conference theme and presents a very brief 
statement showing the importance of direct 
and vicarious experience in effective learning. 
The following chapter treats language in re- 
lationship to thinking. Emphasis is placed on 
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the extension of experience through reading 
and the reciprocal relationship of reading and 
experience. “It is our highest duty not only 
to make reading mean something in terms of 
experience but to make experience mean more 
in the light of reading.” 

One section of the monograph includes a 
discussion of ways in which programs in read- 
ing and in the social studies may be integrated. 
Varied experience in science is also stressed 
as an effective way to foster meaningful read- 
ing. Wide reading, too, is advocated as an 
avenue through which experience itself is en- 
riched and extended. 

Another section of the monograph is de- 
voted to “personal development through rec- 
reational reading and the group study of lit- 
erature.” It is gratifying indeed to find a con- 
cern for personal development through reading 
and an interest in the role of reading in im- 
proving mental health. Even for second- and 
third-grade children, the value of realistic lit- 
erature receives recognition in a chapter by 
Mary E. Courtenay. Throughout this section, 
reading is viewed as an activity which enables 
pupils to gain a better understanding of them- 
selves and their social environment. 

Several chapters contain annotations and 
classifications of current books for elementary- 
and secondary-school pupils. To the teacher 
who does not have access to the books them- 
selves or to magazines reviewing current pub- 
lications, these chapters should be of practical 
value. 

A section of this volume, entitled “Factors 
That Influence the Interpretation of What Is 
Read,” reflects a notable advance in the field 
of reading. A refreshing and provocative chapter 
by S. I. Hayakawa might well be used as the 
basis for study by discussion groups interested 
in the advancement of education. The author 
points out that “the mere mechanical ability 
to make out what is said on the printed page 
.... Often fails to operate under the influence 
of prejudices and fixed notions.” Hence, “it is not 
enough to examine language for logical con- 
sistency, grammatical structure, literary ele- 
gance, and other internal criteria of excellence; 
it is also necessary to know if given utter- 
ances and writings have any reference to 
anything beyond themselves, either in the 
physical world or in the world of psycholog- 
ical realities, or both.” The author believes 
that the study of semantic principles alone 
will not remedy a great lack in the teach- 


ing of reading. Understanding of these prin- 
ciples must be supplemented by intelligent ap- 
plications. Some examples are given of exercises 
developed and used by the author to pro- 
vide necessary experience in applying these 
principles. 

Deserving special comment is Dora JY, 
Smith’s chapter on “critical reading,” in which 
the problem of teaching children to read for 
different purposes is effectively presented. It 
would be of value for teachers to compare and 
contrast the point of view expressed in this 
chapter with the philosophy underlying others 
devoted to “Structural Aids to Good Reading.” 
In fact, an interesting exercise in semantics 
could be devised simply by having students 
examine and contrast the approaches to inter- 
pretation set forth by S. I. Hayakawa, Paul 
McKee, and Dora Y. Smith. The chapters in 
this section of the monograph illustrate the 
varied and sometimes contradictory positions 
that are found within different parts of this 
entire volume. They reveal the fact that a 
unified and consistent approach to reading in- 
struction has not yet been agreed upon by 
leaders in this field. 

That little has yet been accomplished in 
providing for language-arts programs in our 
schools is suggested by the meager content in 
the section on “Organization of Language Arts 
Instruction.” This is not a fault of the authors 
but of an educational lag between knowledge 
of desirable procedures and actual practice. 
However, the chapters show that a beginning 
has been made in integrating reading with 
oral and written expression so as to improve 
and foster communication. 

Among the chapters on evaluation, one by 
Grace Boyd is of special significance, since it 
emphasizes the need for obtaining the child’s 
own reaction to his progress in reading. In a 
field where so little constructive effort is found, 
this chapter makes an important contribution. 

The monograph includes a final chapter by 
W. S. Gray in which the proceedings of the 
conference aré summarized. The reviewer be- 
lieves that this volume offers clear evidence 
of progress in thinking about reading. The 
importance of the monograph lies in its recog- 
nition of the function of language as a social 
instrument and in the emphasis it gives to the 
role of reading as a means of fostering self- 
understanding and social adjustment. Atten- 
tion is given to critical reading, to the child’s 
purposes and needs, and to the role of reading 
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ijn promoting harmonious individual growth. 
These are distinct gains over preceding periods 
when instructional aims in this field centered 
first in “learning to read and then reading to 
Jearn!”” 

Paut A. Witty 

School of Education 

Northwestern University 


The Catholic Booklist, 1942-1945. Edited by 
Sister Mary Lve ta, O.P. River Forest, 
Ill.: Rosary College, 1945. Pp. 101. $0.50. 


Any booklist is an adventure for authors, 
publishers, and critics. For librarians it be- 
comes often an arena of sound and fury, for no 
two of that profession would ever agree on any 
identical list. It is not expected that the five 
hundred titles selected by fourteen subject- 
matter specialists and edited by Sister Luella 
will be an exception to this predilection to vig- 
orous analysis. Sponsored by the Department 
of Library Science of Rosary College, the selec- 
tion is ‘an annotated bibliography for the most 
part Catholic in authorship or subject matter, 
chosen as a guide to the recreational reading of 
the Catholic layman.” Pastors and public and 
school librarians are also added. The subdivi- 
sions include bibliography, biography, educa- 
tion, fiction, fine arts, general reference, history 
and description, literature, mission literature, 
philosophy, religion, science, social sciences, and 
a children’s and young people’s section. 

It is only natural that with so many con- 
tributors a number of peculiarities can be noted. 
Some notes are incomplete. The second edition 
of Kircher’s Character Formation through Books 
is not noted, nor is the companion volume to 
Belloc-Lowndes’s I, Too, Have Lived in Arca- 
dia. Borden’s life of Mother Cabrini might well 
have been included in the Maynard note. Classi- 
fication seems debatable at points; for example, 
Moody’s Fast by the Road and Cory’s The Eman- 
cipation of a Freethinker appear under “Reli- 
gion” instead of “Biography.” And, while 
Angoff’s Palestrina could be read by thirteen- 
year-olds, it is adult fare. In the children’s sec- 
tion the old error of a Catholic edition of Peter- 
sham’s Christ Child is perpetuated—this is King 
James and implicitly on the Roman Index! A 
Catholic edition is in preparation, however. The 
fiction section will probably arouse the greatest 
amount of discussion, particularly with the in- 
clusion of Smith’s A Tree Grows in Brooklyn and 


Robey’s Innovator and the omission of such 
items as Kent’s Mass of Brother Michel, Ober- 
meyer’s delightful fantasy of Mr. O’Callaghan, 
or Edwards’ two novels on missionary life in the 
Philippines. There is (last) an unevenness in se- 
lection, the list containing only five books in 
science but sixty-two in religion (although this 
may reflect publishing trends). It should be 
noted in this connection that titles published 
in 1939, 1940, and 1941 are included. For the 
main, the selection is of popular material, al- 
though some technical books, such as Maritain’s 
two titles in philosophy, are included. The list 
is evidently for checking and not for buying, 
since it does not contain a list of publishers; on 
the other hand, an index would have improved 
its use for checking. This reviewer also feels that 
restricting selection to Catholic authors or sub- 
jects would have improved the list. 

As the only comprehensive list of Catholic 
works for the adult reader during the last four 
years, the effort merits wide interest and an 
enthusiastic reception. The preliminary list was 
intended as the second supplement of a reading 
list for Catholics published for Catholic Book 
Week by the Catholic Library Association. 
Sister Luella has made a contribution to Catho- 
lic bibliography and reading. There is no better 
list available at present. It has this critic’s 
hearty indorsement—may it receive the ap- 
plause it merits! 

RICHARD JAMES HuRLEY 


University of Nebraska Libraries 


The Care and Repair of Books. By Harry Mrt- 
LER LYDENBERG and JOHN ARCHER. 3d ed. 
rev. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1945. Pp. 
123. 

The first edition of this book was published 
in 1931, and it has subsequently become the 
amateur bookbinder’s bible. It is also useful to 
librarians and private book collectors and de- 
serves a wider audience than even the announce- 
ment of a third edition would indicate. 

Lydenberg and Archer know what they are 
talking about and say it in simple language. 
Prefacing the work with a chapter on the care 
of books in general, they proceed to describe 
proper methods for the care of books in a li- 
brary, some enemies of books, the repair and 
mending of books, the treatment of paper and 
vellum, and the care of leather bindings; and 
they conclude with a list of references. 
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Although there is much the average librarian 
can do to master the art of mending books, the 
authors wisely caution the amateur against un- 
dertaking repair jobs involving rare books and 
manuscripts where complicated methods are 
necessary. 

In spite of the fact that new material on air 
conditioning and on foxing in books—subjects 
in which I am particularly interested—is in- 
cluded in this third edition and thirty-six titles 
are added to the list of references, I see no good 
reason for buying the revised edition if one owns 
a copy of the first. Librarians interested in more 
detailed information on foxing, for instance, 
will want to consult Deterioration of Paper: The 
Cause and Effect of Foxing by T. D. Beckwith, 
W. H. Swanson, and T. M. liams (‘‘Publica- 
tions of the University of California at Los An- 
geles in Biological Sciences,” Vol. I, No. 13 
[Berkeley: University of California Press, 1940]) 
—which, by the way, is not included in the list 
of references. 

I missed other authorities in the Bibliog- 
raphy, especially foreign works, and see no good 
reason for including such doubtful sources as 
Blades’s The Enemies of Books in five separately 
listed editions; but anyone can quibble over se- 
lected lists on any subject. On the whole, the 
authors have compiled a reasonably good list of 
references. It should prove useful to those who 
may wish to pursue specialized subjects further. 

Inferior paper and other book materials 
manufactured during the war are likely to de- 
teriorate at a rapid rate. The Care and Repaw of 
Books may be required reading for all librarians 
in the future. 

I should add that the modified wartime for- 
mat of the present volume is a decided im- 
provement over the 1931 edition. Or are we 
merely getting used to narrow margins and 


compact type faces? 


Colgate University Library 
Hamilton, New York 


Tuomas M. I1Ams 


Recommended Readings for the Florida Centen- 
nial. By A. J. HANNA. Winter Park, Fila.: 
Union Catalog of Floridiana, 1945. Pp. 63. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.50. 

This little book, as indicated by its title, is 
published in the centennial of Florida’s state- 
hood. Its purpose is to guide Floridians and per- 
sons from elsewhere in the selection of reading 


most necessary to a well-rounded knowledge of 
the state. Dr. A. J. Hanna, professor of history 
in Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, and 
author of several books of Florida interest, was 
the logical person to prepare this very helpful 
volume. 

The book divides ““Recommended Readings” 
into the following classes: ‘‘ Indispensable Books 
on Florida,” “Biography,” “‘Children’s Books,” 
“Conservation,” “Description,” ‘Education,” 
“Exploration,” “Fiction,” “Industries,” ‘‘Inter- 
American Relations,” “Reconstruction,” 
“Maps and Charts,” “Miscellaneous,” “News- 
papers,” “Periodicals,” and “State and Federal 
Publications.” 

Not everyone would agree to the choice of 
headings, and some might contend for fewer. 
The reviewer, however, thinks there should 
have been a section under the heading “Civics” 
and one under “Indians.’’ Government in Florida, 
by Robert A. Gray and Florence R. Tryon, 
would be more appropriately placed under 
“Civics” than under “Children’s Books,” and 
with this should be included such additional 
volumes as Florida and Its Money, by the Flori- 
da Research Bureau (1938), and History and 
Government of Florida, by Caroline Mays Bre- 
vard and H. E. Bennett (1918). To the two 
Indian books under ‘‘Miscellaneous” should 
have been added such other titles as The Semi- 
noles of Florida, by Minnie Moore-Willson 
(1928), and Notices of East Florida, with an Ac- 
count of the Seminole Nation of Indians, by 
William Hayne Simmons (1822), the whole be- 
ing given the appropriate heading. 

Under “Biography,” which is perhaps the 
most unsatisfactory section of the book, it is 
suggested that Marquis James’s excellent Alfred 
I. DuPont, the Family Rebel (1941) ought to 
have been included, as also should have been 
the Autobiography of Judge Thomas Douglas 
(1855). 

The Recommended Readings devotes no 
space to poetry or poets, which may be just as 
well, although the reviewer thinks a “Poetry” 
section listing George Graham Currie’s Songs of 
Florida (1918), Franklin N. Wood’s Florida and 
Other Poems (1925), and Vivian Yeiser Lara- 
more’s Flamingo (1932) would not have been 
out of place. 

Many books under “Regional and Local 
Areas” are hardly worthy of this recognition, 
but if we are to include good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, would it not be just as well to list Tallc- 
hassee of Yesterday, by Sallie E. Blake (1921), 
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John Sewell’s Memoirs of Miami (1933), His- 
tory of Beautiful Palm Beach, by J. Wadsworth 
Travers (1928), and a number of others above 
the average of those named? 

But when all is said, this is a very timely 
book, and Dr. Hanna deserves the thanks of all 
students of the literature of Florida. 


W. T. Casu 
Florida State Library 


Anuario bibliogrdfico mexicano, bibliografia de 
bibliograftas y noticia sobre algunas bibliotecas 
de la capital. Compiled by JuLIAN Amo. 
(“Serie bibliograffias mexicanas,” No. 3.) 
México, D.F.: Secretaria de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, Departamento de Informacién para 
el Extranjero, 1944. Pp. 373. 


Once more Licenciado Amo and the Mexican 
Foreign Office have made a distinguished con- 
tribution to American bibliography by present- 
ing this annual register of Mexican intellectual 
production. The present volume covers the 
significant years 1941 and 1942, during which 
publishing in Mexico made great advances in 
both quality and quantity. 

The coverage is comprehensive, which ex- 
plains the total of 917 items listed for 1941 and 
the 1,043 items for 1942. Almost everything is 
included, whether printed in Mexico or abroad, 
if the subject is Mexico or the author Mexican. 
Even mimeographed material appears occasion- 
ally, as well as periodical articles if they have 
been reprinted separately. The organization fol- 
lows the Brussels system. 

The items are not annotated, though some- 
times there are brief comments. The price, size, 
number of pages, and publisher are usually 
given. 

Each year’s production is preceded by a gen- 
eral statement surveying the crop and noting 
important developments in the Mexican publi- 
cation world. For 1942, for example, the aston- 
ishing fact is pointed out that twenty-seven new 
publishing houses were started, which must be 
something of a record. 

Five special articles or notes provide addi- 
tional information of value. There is a list of the 
eighty-eight bibliographical works on Mexico 
judged to be basic. There is a brief statement on 
the National Library by Rafael Carrasco Puen- 
te, with interesting statistics on its services and 
collections. Although the number of readers in- 


creased from 41,000 to 204,000 in the period 
1910-38, the budget of the National Library for 
purchase of new books and for periodical sub- 
scriptions appears to have decreased from 5,000 
pesos to nothing. Other brief articles are in- 
cluded on the libraries under the administration 
of the Secretaria de Educacién Pfblica, a sta- 
tistical description of the holdings of libraries 
in the Federal District, a note on the Benjamin 
Franklin Library, and a most suggestive article 
by José Miguel Quintana on “The Flight of 
Mexican Libraries.” Sr. Quintana means flight 
to the United States. Any librarian or private 
individual about to purchase a Mexican collec- 
tion would do well to read this article first. An 
index of authors and persons cited, another in- 
dex of books on Mexico or by a Mexican author 
printed abroad, and a third index to transla- 
tions published in Mexico complete the volume. 
Perhaps it should be noted that it is not clear to 
which year (1941 or 1942) these indexes refer. 
Despite the exhaustive nature of this bibliog- 
raphy, it does not satisfy every need. Foreign 
libraries wishing to acquire significant Mexican 
publications receive little guidance because de- 
scriptive notes are not given and because the 
bibliography is comprehensive rather than selec- 
tive. (Of course, it must be admitted that no na- 
tion has successfully solved the problem of mak- 
ing known to other countries of the world its 
current popular and scholarly publications.) 
Licenciado Amo has provided for Mexico an ex- 
cellent basic list which might well be used in the 
preparation of a more selective guide. 


Lewis HANKE 
Hispanic Foundation 
Library of Congress 


A List of Subject Headings for Chemisiry Li- 
braries. Compiled by a COMMITTEE OF THE 
CHEMISTRY SECTION, SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY 
GRoupP, OF THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION, GRACE R. CAMERON, CHAIRMAN. New 
York: Special Libraries Association, 1945. 
Pp. 53. $1.50. (Lithoprinted.) 


The Preface states that ‘‘this list of subject 
headings has been compiled for use in assigning 
subject headings to the entries in a catalog of 
books, pamphlets, and other literature which 
make up the collection of a chemical library. 
It is not intended for entries in a file of refer- 
ences to periodical articles.” 
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The introductory section contains five aids 
—Subject Subdivisions,” “Form Divisions,” 
“Subdivisions under Special Industries,” “‘Sub- 
headings under Individual Elements,” and “‘Sug- 
gestions for Additions.” The main list of head- 
ings follows. It ends with a short Bibliography. 
Three appendixes contain suggestions regard- 
ing special fields—dyes, the paper industry, 
and the rubber industry. 

This is not the first attempt to prepare 
subject headings for chemistry. Bulletin No. 9 
of Louisiana State University, issued in Sep- 
tember, 19309, is a List of Subject Headings Used 
in the Library of the Audubon Sugar School, the 
Depariment of Chemistry, and the Institute of 
Industrial Research. The compiler was Grace R. 
Cameron, a graduate librarian immediately in 
charge of the collections mentioned. Since Mrs. 
Cameron was also chairman of the committee 
intrusted with the preparation of the list now 
under review, in at least one respect it may be 
considered a revised edition of the earlier publi- 
cation. Her associates in the work were all ex- 
perienced technical librarians: Elsie L. Garvin, 
of the research library of Eastman Kodak 
Company; Maude Elwood, in charge of the 
chemical library of Dow Chemical Company; 
Alvina L. Ahl, associated with Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation; and Ruth Rollins, of the chemistry 
library staff at the University of Wisconsin. 
Obviously, all these people are well qualified 
for the project. 

A physical examination of the two lists 
shows that the earlier book contains about 
fourteen hundred headings on 45 text pages 
well printed in single columns. The new issue, 
born during wartime restrictions, has some 
twenty-seven hundred entries (excluding ap- 
pendixes), photoprinted in double columns on 
46 pages, which are not quite twice as large 
as those of the Bulletin. This necessary crowd- 
ing has unfortunately eliminated much of the 
blank space so desirable for insertion of addi- 
tional headings and scope notes. A cursory 
search for typographical errors revealed only 
six in the new edition, which is excellent proof 
of the care taken to prepare the manuscript 
and copy. 

A chemist examining the newer list would 
immediately be impressed by the number of 
headings from agriculture and medicine. He 
might even be surprised by the presence of 
such entries as “Fatigue” and “Pipe fitting’ 
after observing the omission of “Rare gases,’ 
“‘Semimicro analysis,” and other equally com- 


mon terms. He would, however, enthusiastical- 
ly approve the normal, rather than inverted, 
word order as used in “Analytical chemistry” 
and similar entries even though this style is 
not consistent throughout the List, e.g., 
“Shaking apparatus” and “Stirring appara- 
tus,” contrasted with “Apparatus, Chemical.” 

In a highly restricted catalog, prepared for 
specialists, the use of cross-references of the 
see-type may be questioned from the stand- 
points of time wastage and confusion. Library 
catalogs and book indexes are guides to informa- 
tion gnd therefore should serve their purpose 
expeditiously. Prepared to aid the user, such 
tools ought to be as simple and direct as pos- 
sible. They should cater to his notions in spite 
of the maker’s firm conviction that basic prin- 
ciples will be violated. For example, the heading 
“Aspirin. See Acetylsalicylic acid” is found 
on page 5, while “Dowtherm” stands alone 
on page 15 without so much as a glance toward 
“Diphenyl” in the next preceding column. In 
the first case, reference from the weli-known 
trade-name to the scientific term will force 
the majority of readers to look in two places 
instead of one, while in the second case the 
relationship is probably not so well known. 
All of which may merely reveal the reviewer's 
prejudice against see-references of questionable 
helpfulness. 

This book is highly recommended to clas- 
sifiers and catalogers of chemical literature. 
It will help the experienced librarian to make 
good decisions and the beginner to avoid pit- 
falls. The committee, the science-technology 
group, and the association are to be congratu- 
lated on the preparation of the List. 


Byron A. SOULE 
Department of Chemistry 
University of Michigan 


Encyclopedia of the Negro: Preparatory Volume 
with Reference Lists and Reports. By W. E. B. 
Dvusors and Guy B. Jonnson. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. Pp. 208. $2.75. 


This preparatory volume, containing bio- 
graphical reference lists and reports, is part of a 
larger project which was interrupted by the ad- 
vent of World War II. About twelve years of 
preliminary work have already been put into 
this study, and it is the hope of the authors and 
the committee on the encyclopedia project that 
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this preliminary volume will point up the need 
for a more extensive and intensive research. 

The authors and the committee indicate in 
the general introduction and in the authors’ in- 
troduction why they are so anxious to complete 
the work: 

The Negro is “on the march.” He is playing a 
larger and larger part in the thought of the world, 
and yet the overwhelming majority of people know 
relatively little about his past, his capacities, his 
status in different countries. It is probably true that 
the word “Negro” appears in the articles in the rep- 
resentative press of the United States today ten 
times as often as it did a quarter of a century ago. 
This merely reflects his growing significance in the 
life of the nation and the world. 


But in the face of this growing consciousness 
of what is perhaps our most difficult social prob- 
lem, the authors and the committee feel that 
there is no definitive reference work where in- 
formation about the Negro is readily accessible. 
They point out that the Negro is sadly neg- 
lected in all existing encyclopedias and other 
works of general reference and that the nearest 
approach to such a project as they have in mind 
is the Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and 
America, published in 1928 by Monroe N. 
Work, of Tuskegee Institute. There can be no 
argument that this work is sorely needed and 
that it is in the hands of two of the most compe- 
tent students, one Negro and one white, of this 
racial problem. 

As in the case of all encyclopedias, students 
of special interests may find items in their field 
overlooked or, in their opinion, not given the 
proper amount of emphasis. But in judging this 
book one should keep in mind its preparatory 
nature. It is to be hoped and expected that 
many rather glaring examples of this will be 
corrected in the finished work. To point out 
just one instance, though many more are avail- 
able: under the heading of intermarriage no 
mention is made of the monograph by Louis 
Wirth and Herbert Goldheimer, which is con- 
tained in one of the volumes of the Myrdal 
series, edited by Otto Klineberg and entitled 
“Characteristics of the American Negro.” This 
statement of Wirth and Goldheimer is without 
question not only the best, but the only, defini- 
tive study oa intermarriage. Its omission is also 
striking because one of the editors was an asso- 
ciate on the Myrdal study and has a monograph 
in this very volume. 

Historians, sociologists, and especially refer- 
ence librarians will find the encyclopedia not 


only useful but indispensable and the only com- 
petent publication of its kind in the literature. 
It is to be hoped that the study will be com- 
pleted, for it will prove the most useful guide 
to students, administrators, and just interested 
people through the maze of material on the 
American Negro which is available in such 
quantities that none but specialists in the field 
can realize or exploit it to its fullest. 


Horace R. Cayton 


Parkway Community House 
Chicago, Illinois 


Lincoln Bibliography, 1839-1939. Compiled by 
Jay Monacuan. (‘Collections of the Illinois 
State Historical Library,” edited by Paut M. 
ANGLE, Vol. XXXI; “Bibliographical Series,” 
Vol. IV.) 2 vols. Springfield: Illinois State 
Historical Library, 1943 and 1945. Pp. xlv+ 
510, xi+560. $5.00. 

Perhaps nothing so concretely illustrates the 
Lincoln myth as this two-volume work, a mere 
listing of titles of material about or by Lincoln 
(mostly the former), with the briefest of expla- 
nations or résumés, along with facts about pub- 
lication, size, and so forth. By 1939 these items 
had reached the impressive total of 3,958 and 
included data proving(?) that Lincoln was a 
Jeffersonian, one who agreed with Douglas, a 
Baptist, a spiritualist, a prohibitionist, a corpo- 
ration lawyer, an inventor, a “biosopher,” and 
much else. Thus, Lincoln has become, like the 
Bible, all things to all men. Indeed, the two vol- 
umes leave one profoundly depressed—not be- 
cause of Lincoln, but because his fellow-coun- 
trymen understand him so little. 

Like all good bibliographies, this one will be 
of great service to generations yet unborn, even 
more than to our own age. Besides the chrono- 
logical arrangement of items, there is an Index 
of 88 pages. The illustrations (all occurring at 
the end of Vol. IT) are not clearly titled, though 
obviously depicting editions of Lincoln items in 
many languages and countries. These supple- 
ment the last section of the work, “Foreign Lan- 
guage Titles, 1860-1939,” which fill pages 405- 
69. The bibliographical work has been done sys- 
tematically and carefully ; and much erudition is 
displayed occasionally, especially in decisions 
relating to dates, publishers, and critical com- 
ments. 

Grace LEE NUTE 


Minnesota Historical Society 
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Here’s How It’s Done: A Popular Education 
Guide. By FLorENcE B. Wiwvtis, assisted 
by SALLY SmiTH Kaun. New York: Postwar 
Information Exchange, Inc., assisted by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1945. Pp. 74. $1.00; 5 copies, $0.85 
each; 10 copies, $0.75 each; 50 copies, $0.65 
each; 100 copies, $0.60 each; 200 or more, 
$0.50 each. 


This “activity book” for the amateur adult 
educator can be most useful to professional 
workers. We have heard much about the need 
for and the philosophy of adult education. There 
is a definite lack of the simple specific “how to 
do it” material of which this is an excellent ex- 
ample. 

The pamphlet discusses the different medi- 
ums of speakers, radio, films, recordings, dis- 
plays, dramatics. The instructions on how to 
organize a speakers’ bureau or a film forum and 
where to get films and recordings are excellent, 


and they include such practical matters as ob- 
taining equipment and how to use it. The ad- 
vice on how to handle publicity and how to 
make use of public agencies, such as schools, 
museums, and libraries, is sound. Every point 
made is illustrated by little stories of how the 
League of Women Voters in one town or the 
Y.M.C.A. in another succeeded in using that 
particular device. Clever and amusing drawings 
scattered through the text enhance the popular 
appeal of the style, and an extensive list of na- 
tional organizations which can be called upon 
for gssistance adds to its practical usefulness. 

This reviewer can think of dozens of group 
leaders throughout his community who would 
find this pamphlet useful. He wishes he could 
think of more librarians throughout the country 
whose specific duty it was to help such groups 
in implementing its recommendations. 


R. RussELL Munn 
Akron Public Library 
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BOOK NOTES 


Books Published in the United States, 1939-1043: 
A Selection for Reference Libraries. By the Com- 
MITTEE ON Alp TO LIBRARIES IN WAR AREAS, 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BoaRD, AMERICAN 
LrpraRy Association. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1945. Pp. xii+85. $1.25. 
Shortly after the decision was made to help 

libraries in war-devastated areas, it became evident 

that a list of important books, published since the 
outbreak of the war, would be of great value in 
supplying the most valuable books to such libraries. 

Such a list was therefore authorized “to inform 

reference libraries, governmental agencies, and in- 

dividual] scholars in war areas of important American 
books published since the beginning of the war, and 
to serve as a buying list for books to be purchased 
for libraries in war areas with funds provided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation.”’ It was compiled by 

Charles F. McCombs, chief bibliographer of the 

New York Public Library, aided by numerous mem- 

bers of the library staff and others. An original 

selection was made, based on book reviews and 
knowledge of the books and their uses in reference 
libraries. To this list were added titles suggested 
by member organizations of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, by the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, and by others; and 1,406 titles were finally 
selected for listing. They are arranged by broad 
subjects following the major Library of Congress 
classes and are presented with complete biblio- 
graphical information but without annotations. 

An author and subject index facilitates use of the 

list. 

Though this list was compiled primarily for the 
purpose of having it serve as the basis for recom- 
mending American publications to libraries in war 
areas, its potential uses are far less sharply circum- 
scribed. It represents the results of a careful culling 
of scholarly book production over five years and 
will therefore help any library in building up its 
collection of the more durable books of recent years. 


A Catalogue of Books from University Presses in the 
United States of America, Selected for Their Spe- 
cial Interest to Readers in Central and South 
America. Issued by the Association of American 
University Presses, 1945. Pp. 64. 

The current interest in extending the distribu- 
tion of American books and periodicals to Latin 
America makes a publication with this title especial- 
ly timely. It was prepared primarily for the use of 
libraries and individuals in Central and South 
America and contains 469 titles from 27 university 


presses. The titles have been selected by each press 
from its own list and are presented with complete 
bibliographical entry and brief description. Arrange- 
ment is alphabetical under each of eleven classes. 
This Catalogue will undoubtedly serve as a useful 
check list for any library interested in extending 
its holding of the more scholarly and less popular 
type of book. In many cases, however, it is difficult 
to see how the titles relate to the “special interest”’ 
of readers in Latin America. 


The World in Focus: A Monthly Index of Selected 
Materials on Foreign A ffairs—Books, Pamphlets, 
and Magazine Articles, Vol. 1, No. 1 (July, 1945). 
Chicago: Library of International Relations, 
1945. Pp. 13. $5.00 a year. (Planographed.) 


This new index calls attention to the current 
literature in the broad area of international affairs. 
The material is cited under seven main headings: 
“General,” “Politics and Government,” “Economic 
Factors,” “Social and Cultural Factors,” “Interna- 
tional Relations,” “World Organization,” and “‘At- 
lases, Yearbooks, Directories, etc.”” Based as it is on 
the acquisitions of the Library of International 
Relations, the index will be of particular value to 
residents of the Chicago area, though students of 
international problems anywhere will find it worth 
consulting. 


Annual Report, 1943-44. Submitted by the Lrsrary 
ExTENsIon Diviston, COMMONWEALTH OF KEN- 
Tucky. Frankfort: The State Journal,: Printer 
to the Commonwealth, [1945]. Pp. 51. 


With this report the Library Extension Division 
of Kentucky joins the small number of state library 
agencies that have assumed a position of library 
leadership. The report presents a plan for adequate 
local library service to all Kentuckians, to replace 
present provisions which bring such service to only 
a small proportion of the people. The handicap 
found by Kentucky in maintaining educational 
and social services is typical of that in many non- 
industrial states—a multiplicity of small govern- 
mental units (120 counties in a state with 3,000,000 
people), most of them with low tax-raising ability. 
The proposed plan seeks to meet these conditions 
by means of twenty regional library units deter- 
mined by topography, trading areas, and population 
distribution and by means of annual state grants 
to insure a minimum financial support of $0.50 per 
capita. A plan of this type exemplifies the strategic 
role possible for state library agencies. 
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Frederic G. Melcher: Friendly Reminiscences of a 
Half Century among Books and Bookmen. New 
York: Book Publishers’ Bureau, 1945. Pp. 59. 


Librarians and bookmen generally will applaud 
this tribute to Fred Melcher on the occasion of his 
completing fifty years in the book trade. Few people 
have done as much as he to advance the cause of 
good publishing and good reading. The ten papers 
which comprise this short volume touch on the 
various aspects of his career as a bookseller, editor, 
publicist, leader, library enthusiast, and champion 
of children’s literature. The book has been beauti- 
fully printed on rag stock and given a handsome 
binding. 


A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Mexico. 
By Joun T. VANCE and HELEN J. CLAGETT. 
(“Latin American Series,’’ No. 6.) Washington: 
Library of Congress, 1945. Pp. vi+269. $2.00. 


The general plan of the series of legal guides of 
which this is part was described in the Library 
Quarterly, XV (January, 1945), 91. This volume 
includes a historical introduction and a brief account 
of the principal aspects of each field of Mexican law. 
Its preparation was begun by the late John T. 
Vance, former law librarian of Congress, and com- 
pleted by Mrs. Helen L. Clagett, formerly Dr. 
Vance’s assistant and now chief of the Latin Ameri- 
can Section of the Law Library. A supplement 
covering the laws and legal literature of the states 
of the Mexican Federation, also prepared by Mrs. 
Clagett, is scheduled for early publication. 


A Guide to the Official Publications of the .Other 
American Republics, Vol. 1: Argentina. Edited by 
James B. Cuts. (“Latin American Series,” No. 
9-) Washington: Library of Congress, 1945. 
Pp. 124. $0.25. 


A Guide to the Official Publications of the Other 
American Republics, Vol. I1: Bolivia. Edited by 
James B. Curtps. (“Latin American Series,” 
No. 10.) Washington: Library of Congress, 1945. 
Pp. 65. $0.15. 


A Guide to the Official Publications of the Other Ameri- 
can Republics, Vol. VII: Cube. Edited by James 

B. Cuitps. (“Latin American Series,”’ No. 11.) 

Washington: Library of Congress, 1945. Pp. 40. 

$o.10. 

The project of issuing a comprehensive guide 
to the official publications of the other American 
republics was initiated in 1940 as a part of the pro- 
gram of the Department of State. The need for such 
a guide is patent; these source materials constitute 
the “largest available body of documentation about 
administrative, economic, social, and cultural con- 
ditions” in the Latin American countries, but they 


have not been utilized as they should be because of 
lack of information about the organization of the 
governments and about their systems of reporting 
and publishing. The three parts just published 
were prepared on the basis of the collections of the 
Library of Congress (probably the most extensive 
in existence) and developed with the co-operation 
of officials of the countries concerned. Parts covering 
other countries are in preparation. The series con- 
stitutes a valuable reference work for agencies, 
institutions, and individuals interested in various 
types of information from the other American 
republics. 


The Library Key: An Aid in Using Books and Li- 
braries. By ZAmEE Brown. 6th rev. ed. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. Pp. vi+146. 
$0.70; 10 copies, $0.40 each; 100 copies, $0.30 
each. 


This latest edition of a library manual intended 
for college students and adults who require library 
orientation has few textual changes; however, the 
annotated list of reference books has been brought 
up to date. Explanations are clear and nontechnical 
and the style is pleasantly informal. Miss Brown’s 
manual may be used as a textbook or as an aid to 
self-instruction. It may well serve as a substitute 
for a locally prepared handbook if local variations 
in practice are available in print. 


The Social Impact of Science: A Select Bibliography, 
with a Section on Atomic Power. Prepared by the 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS; issued by the Subcom- 
mittee on War Mobilization of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, United States Senate. (“Sub- 
committee Monographs,” No. 3 [U.S. Senate, 
79th Cong., 1st sess.].) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1945. Pp. vi+51. $0.15. 


With interest in the contribution of science to 
warfare, and particularly in the release of atomic 
energy, at so high a pitch at the present time, this 
bibliography will be welcomed. Part I lists govern- 
ment publications, including the science bills of 
1942-45 together with hearings and reports; Part 
II is devoted to books and pamphlets; and Part III 
to periodical articles. In addition, there is a short 
section on “Atomic Power.” Many of the book 
listings include the chapter headings as well as 
Library of Congress entries and class numbers. The 
publication was prepared at the request of Senator 
H. M. Kilgore, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
War Mobilization of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. The compilation is the work of 
Morris C. Leikind, associate fellow in medicine and 
biology and a member of the staff of the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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“Acts of Congress Applicable in Time of Emergen- 
cy.” Issued by the LecisLative REFERENCE 
Service, Liprary or Concress. (“Public Af- 
fairs Bulletins,” No. 35 {revision of No. 20]. ) 
Washington, 1945. Pp. 127. Free to libraries. 
(Mimeographed.) 

“Adult Education for Negroes in the United States,” 
Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XIV, No. 3 
(summer, 1945; Yearbook no.). Washington: 
Howard University Press, 1945. Pp. 240. $2.00. 

America Is West: An Anthology of Middlewestern 
Life and Literature. Edited by Joun T. FLANna- 
GAN. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1945. Pp. 677. $3.75. 

American Diaries: An Annotated Bibliography of 
American Diaries Written Prior to the Year 1861. 
Compiled by WrittamM Matruews, with the 
assistance of Roy Harvey Pearce. (“Univer- 
sity of California Publications in English,” ed. 
S. V. Hustvept, E. N. Hooxer, and Drxon 
Wecter, Vol. XVI.) Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+384. Cloth, 
$4.00; paper, $3.50. 

American-Spanish Syntax. By CuHarLes E. Kany. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. xiii+-463. $6.00. 

“Armaments Policy in the Postwar World.” Issued 
by the LEcIsLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, LI- 
BRARY OF ConoreEss. (“Public Affairs Bulletins,” 
No. 34.) Washington, 1945. Pp. 86. Free to li- 
braries. (Mimeographed.) 

Bibliograftas cubanas. By Fermin PERAzA ¥ SARAU- 
sa. (“Latin American Series,”” No. 7.) Washing- 
ton: Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, 
1945. Pp. xiv+58. $0.20. 

“Biographical Sources for Foreign Countries, Vol. 
II: Germany and Austria.’”” Compiled by NEL- 
son R. Burr. Washington: General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, Library of Congress, 
1945. Pp. iv+211. Free to libraries. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Business Literature, 1934-1944, with Cumulated In- 
dex. Edited by Martian C. MANLEY. Newark: 
Newark Public Library, 1944. Pp. [200]+30. 
$2.00. 

Catalogue of the W hitman Collection in the Duke Uni- 
versity Library, Being a Part of the Trent Collec- 
tion Given by Dr. and Mrs. Josiah C. Trent. Com- 
piled by ELLEN Frances Frey. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Library, 1945. Pp. xiii+148. 

The Catholic Booklist, 1942-1945. Edited by S1stER 
Mary Lue ta, O.P. River Forest, Ill.: Rosary 
College, 1945. Pp. 101. $0.50. 

Charter of the United Nations: Report to the President 
on the Results of the San Francisco Conference by 
the Chairman of the United States Delegation, the 


Secretary of State. (“Department of State Publi- 
cations,”’ No. 2349; “Conference Series,”’ No. 
71.) Washington: Department of State, 1945. 
Pp. 266. 

Charter of the United Nations, Together with the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
Signed at the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organisation, San Francisco, California, 
June 26, 1945. (“Department of State Publica- 
tiuns,” No. 2353; “Conference Series,” No. 74.) 
Washington: Department of State, 1945. Pp. 58. 

A Concise Bibliography for Students of English. By 
Artur G. KENNEDY. 2d ed. Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press, 1945. Pp. vii+ 
161. $1.50. 

“Corporations Chartered by Special Act of Con- 
gress.”’ Issued by the LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
Service, Lrsrary oF Concress. Washington, 
1945. Pp. 36. Free to libraries. (Mimeographed.) 

“Demobilization: A Selected List of References.” 
Compiled by Grace Hapiey FuLLer. Washing- 
ton: General Reference and Bibliography Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, 1945. Free to libraries. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Education for Use of Regional Resources: Research 
Translation and Regional Resource-Use Educa- 
tion: The Report of Gatlinburg Conference II. Is- 
sued by the CoMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
STUDIES AND EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN 
CounciL on Epucatron. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 129. 

Germany Surrenders Unconditionally: Facsimiles of 
the Documents. Issued by the NATIONAL ArR- 
CHIvEs. (“National Archives Publications,” No. 
46-4.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1945. Pp. 41. $0.30. 

The Governing of Men: General Principles and Recom- 
mendations Based on Experience at a Japanese 
Relocation Camp. By ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xvi+404. $3.75. 

Guide to the Official Publications of the Other 
American Republics, Vol. 1: Argentina. Edited by 
James B. Curtps. (“Latin American Series,” 
No. 9.) Washington: Library of Congress, 1945. 
Pp. 124. $0.25. 

Guide to the Official Publications of the Other 
American Republics, Vol. I1: Bolivia. Edited by 
James B. Curtps. (“Latin American Series,” No 
10.) Washington: Library of Congress, 1945. Pp. 
65. $o.15. 

Guide to the Official Publications of the Other 
American Republics, Vol. VII: Cuba. Edited by 
James B. Cuttps. (“Latin American Series,” 
No. 11.) Washington: Library of Congress, 1945. 
Pp. 40. $o.10. 
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Guideposts to a Free Economy: A Series of Essays on 
Enterprise and Government Finance. By HARLEY 
L. Lutz. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1945. Pp. ix+206. $2.00. 

Here’s How It’s Done: A Popular Education Guide. 
By Fiorence B. Winutts, assisted by SALLy 
Smita Kaun. New York: Postwar Information 
Exchange, Inc., assisted by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1945. Pp. 74. 
$1.00. 5 copies $0.85 each; 10 copies $0.75 each; 
50 copies $0.65 each; 100 copies $0.60 each; 200 
or more $0.50 each. 

“Index of Microfilms: Series A, Lots 1-1737.” Is- 
sued by the Potocraps SEcTION, LIBRARY OF 
Concress. Washington, 1945. Pp. 26. Free. 
(Mimeographed.) 

“Islands of the Pacific: A Selected List of Refer- 
ences.” Compiled by Herren F. Conover. 
Washington: General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division, Library of Congress, 1943 (re- 
issued, 1945). Pp. 154. Free to libraries. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

“Islands of the Pacific: Supplement.” Compiled by 
HELEN F. Conover. Washington: General Ref- 
erence and Bibliography Division, Library of 
Congress, 1945. Pp. 68. Free to libraries. (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 

Libraries and Lotteries: A History of the Louisville 
Free Public Library. Compiled by WoRKERS IN 
THE SERVICE DIVISION OF THE WORK PROJECTS 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATE OF KENTUCKY. 
Sponsored by the Louisville Free Public Library. 
(“American Guide Series.”) Cynthiana, Ky.: 
Hobson Book Press, 1944. Pp. 300. 

“National Censuses and Official Statistics in Italy 
since the First World War, 1921-1944: A Pre- 
liminary Bibliography.’’ Issued by the Census 
Lrprary Project (Reference Department, -Li- 
brary of Congress, and Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce). Washington, 1945. 
Pp. 58. Free to libraries. (Mimeographed.) 

“National Censuses and Vital Statistics in France 
between Two World Wars, 1921-42: A Prelimi- 
nary Bibliography.” Issued by the Census L1- 
BRARY Project (Reference Department, Library 
of Congress, and Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce). Washington, 1945. Pp. 22. 
Free to libraries. (Mimeographed.) 

“Post-war Problems: A Current List of United 
States Government Publications, January-— 
March, 1945.” Compiled by KaTuRIneE OLIVER 
Morara with the collaboration of librarians of the 
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TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, LIBRARY OF Coy. 
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Washington: Government Printing Office, rgqg. 
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